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LETTER XXXII. 


To Mrs. T. 


Aarianople, April 1, O. S. 1718. 


CAN now tell dear Mrs. T-—, that I 

am ſafely arrived at the end of my very long 
journey, I will not tire you with the account 
of the many fatigues I have ſuffered. You 
would rather be informed of the ſtrange things 
that are to be ſeen here; and a letter out of 
Turkey, that has nothing extraordinary in it, 
would be as great a diſappointment as my viſi- 
tors will receive at London, if I return thither 
without any rarities to ſhew them. What 
ſhall I tell you of? You never {aw camels 
in your lids; and perhaps the deſcription of 
them will appear new to you; I can aſſure you, 
the firſt ſight of them was ſo to me; and 
though I have ſeen hundreds of pictures of 
thoſe animals, I never ſaw any that was reſem- 
bling endugh to give a true idea of them. Fam 
gong to make a bold obſervation, and poſſibly | 
2 falte one, becauſe nobody has ever made it 
| A 3 before 


[4] 


before me; but I do take them to be of the 
» ſtag-kind; their legs, bodies, and necks, are 
exactly ſhaped like-them, and theircolour very 
near the ſame. Tis true, they are much 
larger, being a great deal higher than a horſe, 
and fo ſwift, tliat, aſter the defeat of Peterwa- 
radin, they far outran the ſwifteſt horſes, and 
brought the firſt news of the loſs of the battle to 
Belgrade. They are never thoroughly tamed ; 

the drivers take care to tye them one to another 
with ſtrong ropes, fifty in a ſtring, led by an 
als, on which the driver rides. I have ſeen 


three hundred in one caravan. They carry the 


third part more than any horſe ; but tis a par- 
ticular art to load them, becauſe of the bunch 
on their backs. They ſeem to me very u 7 
creatures, their heads being ill formed and 4 

proportioned: to their bodies. They carry all 
the burdens; and the beaſts deitined to the 
_ Plough are buffaloes, an animal you are alſo 
unacquainted with, They are larger and more 
clumſy than an ox.; they have ſhort thick 
black horns cloſe to thay: heads, which grow 
turning backwards. „They ſay this horn looks 
very beautiful when *tis well poliſhed. They 
are all black, with very ſhort hair on their 
hides, and have En Swe ly little white eyes, 
that makes them look like devils. The country 


people dye their tails, and the hair of their ; 


forehead red, by way of ornament: -Horſes 
are not put here | to any, * work, nor 
8 41 | are 


you, I never rid a horſe ſo muc 


der window. Eq 
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are they at all fit for it. They are beautiful 
and full of ſpirit, but generally little, and not 
ſtrong, as the breed of colder countries; ver 
entle, however, with all their vivacity, and 
alſo ſwift and ſure-footed. I have a little white 
favourite, that I would not part with on nw 

terms ; he prances under me with ſo muc 
fire, you would think that I had a great deal 
of courage to dare mount him ; * 'taflure 
at my com 

mand in my life. My ſide-ſaddle is the firſt 
that was ever ſeen in this part of the world, 
and is gazed at with as _—_ wonder, as the 
ſhip of Columbus in the firſt diſcovery of 
America, Here are ſome little birds, held in 


a fort of religious reverence, and for that rea- 


fon multiply prodigiouſly ; Turtles, on the 
account of their innocence ; and Storcts, becauſe 
they are ſuppoſed to make every winter the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. To fay truth, they are 
the happieſt ſubjects under the Turkiſh govern- 
ment, and are ſo ſenſible of their privileges, 
that they walk the ſtreets without fear, and 
2 build in the low parts of houſes. 

appy are thoſe whoſe of are ſo diſtin- 

iſhed, as the vulgar Turks are perfectly per- 
uaded, that they will not be, that year, attacked 
either by fire or peſtilence. I have the happi- 
neſs of one of their ſacred neſts under my cham- 


Now 
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Now I am talking of my chamber, J 
remember, the deſcription of the houſes here 
will be as new to. you, as any of the birds or 

| beaſts, I ſuppoſe. you have read in moſt of our 
az ccounts of Turkey, that their houſes are the 
moſt miſerable pieces of building in the world. 
I can ſpeak very learnedly on that ſubject, hav- 
ing been in ſo many of them and ] aſſure 
you, 'tis no ſuch thing. We are now lodged in 
a, palace, belonging to the Grand Signior. I 
really think the manner of building here very 
agreeable, and proper for the country. Tis 
true, they are not at all ſolicitous to bexutify 
the outſides of their houfes, and they are gene- 
rally built of wood, which, J own, is the cauſe 
of many inconveniencies ; but this is not to be 
3 on the ill taſte of the people, but on 
the oppreſſion of the government. Every 
houſe, at the death of its maſter, is at the Grand 
Signior's diſpoſal, and therefore no man cares to 
make a great expence, which he is not fure his 
family will be the better for. All their deſign 
is to build a houſe commodious, and that will 
laft their lives; and they are very indifferent if 
it falls down the year after. Every houſe, great 


and ſmall, is divided into two diſtinct parts, 


which only join together by a narrow paſſage. 
The firſt houſe has a large court before it, and 
open galleries all round it, which is, to me; a 
thing very agreeable. This gallery leads to 0 
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the chambers, which are commonly large, and 


with two rows of windows, the firſt being of 
painted glaſs; they ſeldom build above two ſto- 
ries, each of which has galleries. The ſtairs 
are broad, and not often above thirty ſteps. 


This is the houſe belonging to the lord, and the 


adjoining one 1s called the Haram, that is, the 
ladies apartment, (for the name of Seraglio is 
peculiar to the Grand Signior) it has alſo a 
gallery running round it towards the garden, to 
which all the windows are turned, and the fame 
number of chambers as the other, but more gay 
and ſplendid, both in painting and furniture. 
The ſecond row of windows are very low, with 
grates like thoſe of convents, the rooms are all 
ſpread with Perſian carpets, and raiſed at one 
end of them (my chambers are raiſed at both 
ends) about two feet. This is the Sopha, which 
is laid with a richer ſort of carpet, and all round 
it a ſort of couch raiſed half a foot, covered 
with rich ſilk, according to the fancy or magni- 
ficence of the owner. Mine is of ſcarlet cloth 
with a gold fringe ; round about this are placed, 
ſtanding againſt the wall, two rows of cuſhions, 


tlie firſt very large, and the next little ones; 


and here the Turks diſplay their greateſt mag- 
nificence. They are generally brocade, or em- 
broidery of gold wire upon white ſattin No- 
thing can look more gay and ſplendid. —— 
4ixete ſcats are alſo ſo convenient and eaſy, _ | 


(8] 


I believe I ſhall never endure chairs as long as 


I live. The rooms are low, which I think 
no fault, and the ceiling is _— of wood, ge- 


nerally inlaid or painted with flowers. They 


open in many places, with folding-doors, and 
ferve for cabinets, I think more conveniently 
than ours. Between the windows are little 
arches to ſet pots of perfume, 'or baſkets of 
flowers. But what pleaſes me heſt, is the 
faſhion of having marble fountains in the lower 
part of the room, which throw up ſeveral ſpouts 


of water, giving, at the ſame time, an agreeable 
_ coolneſs, and a pleaſant daſhing ſound, falling 


from one baſon to another. Some of theſe are 

very magnificent. Each houſe has a bagnio, 
which confiſts generally in two or three little 
rooms leaded on the top, paved with marble, 
with baſons, cocks of water, and all convenien- 
cies for either hot or cold baths: 


Vou will perhaps be ſurprized at an account 
ſo different from what you have been entertain- 
ed with by the common voyage-writers, who 
are very fond of ſpeaking os what they don't 
know. It muſt be under a very ee cha- 
racter, or on ſome extraordinary occaſion, that 
a Chriſtian is admitted into the houſe of a man 
of quality, and their Harams are always for- 
bidden 8 Thus they can only ſpeak of 
the outſide, which makes no great appearance ; 


- and 


7 


ry 


o 


[9] 
and the womens apartments are always built 
backward, removed from ſight, and have no 
cther proſpect than the gardens, which are in- 
cloſed with very high walls. There is none of 
our parterres in them ; but they are planted 
with high trees, which give an agreeable ſhade, 
and, to my fancy, a pleaſing view. In the 
midſt of the garden is the Ch:9/k, that is, a 
large room, commonly beautified with a fine 
fountain in the midſt of it. It is raifed nine 
or ten ſteps, and encloſed with gilded lattices, 
round which, vines, jeſſamines, and honey- 
ſuckles, make a ſort of green wall. Large 
trees are planted round this place, which is the 


ſcene of their greateſt pleaſures, and where the 


ladies ſpend moſt of their hours, employed by 
their muſic or embroidery. In the public 
gardens, there are publie Chigſts, where peo- 
ple go, that are not ſo well accommodated at 
home, and drink their coffee, ſherbet, &c. 
Neither are they ignorant of a more durable 

manner of building; their Moſques are all of 
free tone, and the public Hanns, or Inns, ex- 


tremely magnificent, many of them taking up 


a large ſquare, built round with ſhops under 


ſtone arches, where poor artificers are lodged 


gratis, They have always a Moſque joining 
to them, and the body of the Haun is a molt 
noble hall, capable of holding three or four 


hundred perſons, the court extremely ſpacious, 
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and cloiſters round it, that give it the air of 


our colleges. I own, I think it a more rea- 
ſonable piece of charity than the founding of 


convents.——T think I have now told you a 
great deal for once. If you don't like my 
choice of ſubjects, tell me what you would 


have me write upon; there is nobody more de- 


ſirous to entertain you than, dear Mrs. T-—, 


Yours, &c. &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER XXXII. 


To the Counteſ: 5 0. 


Adrianoble, April 18, O. 8. 


WROTE to you, dear ſiſter, and to all 

my other Engliſh correſpondents, by the 
laſt ſhip, and only Heaven can tell when I 
ſhall have another opportunity of ſending to 
you's but I cannot forbear — write again, 
though perhaps my letter may lye upon m 
han theſe two Are! Feng To 4 eſs the nie 
my head is ſo full of my entertainment yeſter- 
day, that tis abſolutely neceſſary, for my own 
repoſe, to give it ſome vent. ithout 
preface I will then begin my ſtory. 

I was invited to dine with the Grand Vizzer's 
lady, and it was with a great deal of pleaſure 
I prepared myſelf for an entertainment, which 
was never before given to any Chriſtian, I 
thought I ſhould very little ſatisfy her curio- 
ſity, (which I did not doubt was a conſiderable 
motive to the invitation} by going in a dreſs 


| ſhe was uſed to fee, and therefore my- 


{elf in the court habit of Vienna, which is 
7 þ much 


1 28 3 
much more magnificent than ours. However, 


I choſe to go incognito, to avoid any diſputes 
about ceremony; and went in a Turkiſn coach, 


only attended b 0 woman, that held up my 
ree 


train, and the lady, who was my inter- 
pretreſs. I was met, at the court-door, by her 

lack Eunuch, who helped me out of the coach 
with great reſpect, and conducted me through 
ſeveral rooms, where her ſhe- ſlaves, finely 
dreſſed, were ranged on-each fide. In the in- 
nermoſt, I found the lady ſitting on her ſofa, 
in a ſable veſt. She advanced to meet me, and 
preſented me half a dozen of her friends, with 
great civility. She ſeemed a very good woman, 
near fifty years old. I was ſurprized to obſerve 
ſo little magnificence in her houſe, the furni- 
ture being all very moderate; and except the 
habits and number of her ſlaves, nothing about 
her appeared expenſive. She gueſſed at my 
thoughts, and told me, ſhe was no longer af 
an age to ſpend either her time or money in 


ſuperfluities; that her whole expence was in 


charity, and her whole employment praying 


to God. There was no affectation in this 


ſpeech ; both ſhe and her huſband are entirely 
given up to devotion. ... He never looks upon 
any other woman; and what is much more 
extraordinary, touches no bribes, notwithſtand- 
ing the example of all his predeceſſors. He is 
ſo ſerupulous in this point, he would not ac- 
cept Mr. Ws preſent, till he had been 

| 25 1 | aſſured 
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aſſured over and over, that it was a ſettled per- 
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uiſite of his place, at the entrance of every 
13 She entertained me with all 


kind of civility, till dinner came in, which 


was ſerved, one dith at a time, to a vaſt num- 
ber, all finely dreſſed after their manner, which 


I don't think ſo bad as you have perhaps heard 


it repreſented. I am a very good judge of 
their eating, having lived three weeks in the 
houſe of an Effendi at Belgrade, who gave us 
very magnificent dinners, dreſſed by his own 


cooks. The firſt week they pleaſed me ex- 


tremely ; but, I own, I then begun to grow 
weary of their table, and deſired our own cook 
might add a diſh or two after our manner. 
But I attribute this to cuſtem, and am very 
mach inclined to believe that an Indian, who 
had never taſted of either, would prefer their 
cockery to ours. Their ſauces are very high, 
all the roaſt very much done. They uſe a 
great deal of very rich ſpice. The ſoop is 
ſerved for the laſt diſh; and they have, at 
leaſt, as great a variety of ragouts, as we have. 


TI was N I could not eat of as many 


as the. good lady would have had me, who 
was very earneſt in ſexving me of every thing. 
The treat concluded with coffee and perfumes, 
which is a high mark of reſpec; two ſlaves 
kneeling cenſed my hair, cloaths, and hand- 


kerchief. After this ceremony, ſhe command- 
| | 3 l 


* 


mnagni 


[14] 
ed her flaves to play and dance, which 
= did with their guitars in their hands ; 
and ſhe excuſed to me their want of ſkill, 
ſaying the took no care to accomplith them 
in that art. | | 


I returned her thanks, and ſoon after took 
my leave. I was conducted back in the fame 
manner TI entered, and would have gone ſtrait 
to my own houſe, but the Greek lady, with 
me, earneſtly ſolicited me to viſit the Kabya's 
lady, ſaying, he was the ſecond officer in the 
Empire, and ought indeed to be looked upon as 
the firſt, the Grand Vizier having only the 
name, while he exerciſed the authority. I had 
found ſo little diverfion in the Vizier's Haram, 
that I had no mind to go into another. But 
her importunity prevailed with me, and I am 
extremely glad I was fo complaiſant. All 
things here were with quite another air than at 
the Grand Vizier's ; and the very houſe con- 
feſſed the difference between an old devotee, 
and a Young beauty. It was nicely clean and 

cent. I was met at the door by two 
black eunuchs, who led me through a long gal- 
lery, between two ranks of beautiful youn 
wa with their hair finely plaited, Almoſt 


anging to their fect, all dreſſed in fine light 


damaiks, brocaded with ſilver. I was forry 
that decency did not permit me to ſtop to con- 
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ſider them nearer. But that thought was loſt 
upon my entrance into a large room, or rather 
pavillion, built round with gilded ſaſhes, which 
were moſt of them thrown up. and the trees 
planted near them gave an agreeable ſhade, which 
hindered the ſun from being troubleſome, The 
jeſſamines and honeyſuckles that twiſted round 
their trunks, ſhed a ſoft perfume, increaſed by 
a white marble fountain playing ſweet water in 
the lower part of the room, which fell into 
three or four baſons, with a pleaing ſound. 
The roof was painted with all forts of flowers, 
falling out of gilded baſkets, that ſeemed tum- 
bling down. On a ſofa, raiſed three ſteps, 
and covered with fine Perſian carpets, fat the 
Kahya's lady, leaning on cuſhions of white 
ſattin embroidered nnd at her feet, ſat two 
young girls about twelve years old, lovely as 
angels, dreſſed perfectly rich, and almoſt o- 


vered with jewels, But they were hardly ſeen 


near the fair Fatima, (for that is her name) ſo 
much her beauty effaced every thing I have ſeen, 
nay, all that has been called lovely either in 
England or Germany. I muſt own, that I 
never ſaw any thing ſo gloriouſly beautiful, nor 
can I recollect a face that would have been 
taken notice of near her's. She ſtood up to 


receive me, ſaluting me, after their faſhion, 


putting her hand to her heart, with a ſweetneſs 
full of majeſty, * court breeding cauld 
110. 2 ever 


* 
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ever give. She ordered cuſhions to be given 
me, and took care to place me in the corner, 
which is the place of honour. I confeſs, though 
the Greek lady had before given me a great 
opinion of her beauty, I was ſo ſtruck with 
miration, that J could not, for ſome time, 
ſpeak to her, being wholly taken/up in gazing. 
That ſurprizing harmony of features That 
charming reſult of the whole! That exact 


proportion of body: That lovely bloom of 


complexion unſullied by art! The unuttera- 
ble enchantment of her ſmile But her 
eyes | -Large and black, with all the ſoft 
languiſnment of the blue] every turn of her 
face diſcovering ſome new grace. 


After my firſt ſurpriſe was over, I endea- 
youred, by _— examming her face, to find 
out ſome imperfection, without any fruit of 
my fearch, but my being clearly convinced of 
the error of that vulgar notion, that a face 
exactly proportioned, and perfectly beautiful, 
would not be agreeable; nature having done 
for her, with more ſucceſs, what Apelles is ſaid 
to have eſſayed by a collection of the moſt 
exact features to form a perfect face. Add to 
all this, a behaviour ſo full of grace and ſweet- 
neſs, ſuch eaſy motions with an air ſo majeſtic, 


yet free from ſtiffneſs or affectation, that I am 
perſuaded, could ſhe be ſuddenly tranſported 


upon 


[1] 


upon the moſt polite throne of Europe, ng 
body would think her other than born and bred 


to be a Queen, though educated in a country 


we call barbarous. To fay all in a word, our 
moſt celebrated Engliſh beauties would vaniſh 


near her. 


She was dreſſed in a Caftan of gold brocade, 
flowered with ſilver, very well fitted to her 


| ſhape, and ſhewing to advantage the beauty of 


her boſom, only ſhaded by the thin gauze of 
her ſhift. Her drawers were pale pink, her 
waiſtcoat green and filver, her flippers white 
ſattin finely embroidered ; her lovely arms adorn- 
ed with bracelets of diamonds, and her broad 
girdle ſet round with diamonds ; upon her head 
a rich Turkiſh handkerchiet of pink and ſilver, 
her own fine black hair hanging a great length, 
in various treſſes, and on one {ide of her head 


fome bodkins of jewels, I am afraid you will 


accufe me of extravagance in this deſcription. 
I think I have read ſomewhere, that women 
always ſpeak in rapture, when they tpeak of 
beauty, and I cannot imagine why they ſhould 
not be allowed to do ſo. I rather think it a 
virtue to be able to admire without any mixture 
of deſire or envy. The graveſt writers have 
ipoke with great warmth: of fome celebrated 


pictures and ſtatues. The work manſhip of 
Heaven, certainly excells all our weak imita- 


tione, 


18] 
tions, and I think has a much better claim to 
our praiſe, For my part, I am not aſhamed 
to own, I took more pleaſure in looking on 
the beauteor.s: Fatmma, than the fineſt piece of 
| feulpture could have given me. She told me 
the two gt; at her feet were her daughters, 
though ſhe appeared too young to be their 


mother. Her fair maids were ranged below 


the ſofa, to the number of twenty, and put me 
in mind of the pictures of the antient nymphs. 
I did not think all nature could have furniſhed 

ſuch a ſcene of beauty. She made them a ſign 
to play and dance. Four of them immediately 
begun to play ſome ſoft airs on inſtruments, 
between a lute and a guitar, which they accom- 
panied wich their voices, while the others danc- 
ed by turns. This dance was very different 


from what I had ſeen before. Nothing could 


be more artful, or more proper to raiſe certain 
ideas. The tunes ſo ſoft The motions ſo 
languiſhing !——Aeccompanied with pauſes 
and dying eyes I half- falling back, and then 
recovering themſelves in ſo artful a manner, 
that I am very pofitive, the coldeſt and moſt 
rigid prude upon earth, could not have looked 
upon them without thinking of ſomething not 
10 be ſpoke 25 I ſuppoſe you may have read 
that the Turks have no mufic, but what is 
ſhocking to the ears; but this account is from 


thoſe who never beard any but what is played 
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in the ſtreets, and is juſt as reaſonable, as if 4 


foreigner ſhould take his ideas of Engliſh muſic, 
from the bladder and ring, or the marrowbones 
and cleavers, I can aſſure you, that the muſic 
is extremely pathetic ; 'tis true, I am inclined 


to prefer the Italian, but perhaps I am partial. 


I am acquainted with a Greek lady, who ſings 
better than Mrs. Robinſon, and is very well 


{killed in both, who gives the preference to the 


Turkiſh. Tis certain they have very fine na- 
tural voices, theſe were very agreeable. When 
the danee was over, four ps ſlaves came into 
the room, with ſilver cenſors in their hands, 
and perfumed the air with amber, aloes-wood, 
and other ſcents. After this, they ſerved me 
coffee upon their knees, in the fineſt japan 
china, with /oucoups of ſilver gilt. The lovely 
Fatima entertained me, all this while, in the 


moſt polite agreeable manner, calling me often 
elle Sultanam, or the Beautiful Sultana, and 


defiring my friendſhip with the beſt grace in 


the world, lamenting that ſhe couldnot enter- 


tain me in my own language. 


When I took my leave, two maids brought 
in a fine ſilver baſket of embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs ; ſhe beg'd I would wear the richeſt 
for her ſake, and gave the others to my 
woman and interpreteſs. I retired, thro” 
the ſame ceremonies as before, and could not 


help 


[ 20 ] 
kelp amp. I had been ſome time in Ma- 
| homet's | paradiſe, ſo much I was charmed 
with what I Had ſeen. I know not how 
the relation of it appears to you. I wiſh 
it may give you part of my pleaſure ; for I 
would have my dear fiſter ſhare in all the 
diverſions of, | 


Yours, &c. &c. 


LET- 
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LETTER XAXIV, 


To the Abbot 
Adrianople, May 17, O. &. 


AM going to leave Adrianoble, and I would 
not do.it, without giving you ſome account 
of all that is curious in it, which I have taken a 
great deal of pains to ſee. I will not trouble 

ou with wiſe diſſertations, whether or no this 
is the ſame city that was antiently called Or 
tefit or Orefte, which you know better than I 
do. It is now called from the Emperor Adrian, 
and was the firſt European ſeat of the Turkiſh 
Empire, and has been the favourite reſidence of 
many Sultans. MAanoMeT the fourth, and 
MusTAPHA, the brother of the reigning Em- 
peror, were ſo fond of it, that they wholly 
abandoned Conſtantinople, which humour fo 
far exaſperated the Janizaries, that it was a con- 
ſiderable motive to the rebellions ang 
them. Yet this man ſeems to love to keep 
his court here. I can give you no reaſon for 
this partiality. Tis true, the ſituation is fine, 
and the country all round very beautiful; 1 
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the air is extremely bad, and the Seraglio itſelf, 
zs not free from the ill effect of is The town is 
ſaid to beeight miles in compaſs, Iſuppoſe thev 
reckon in the gardens. There are ſome good 
houſes in it, I mean large ones; for the archi- 
tecture of their palaces never makes any great 
ſhew. It is now very full of people; but they 
are, moſt of them, ſuch as follow the court, or 


| Mel and- when they are removed, I am told 


s nopopulous city. The river Maritxa (an- 
tiently the Hebrus) on which it is ſituated, is 
dried up every ſammer, which contributes very 
much to make it unwholeſome, It is now a 
very pleaſant !ſtream. There are two noble 
bridges built over it. I had the curioſity to go 
to ſee the Exchange in my Turkiſh dreſs, 
which' is diſguiſe ſufacient. Yet I own, I was 
not very eafy, when, I ſaw it crowded with 
Janizaries ; but they dare not be rude to a 
woman, and made way for me with as much 
reſpect, as if I had been in my own figure. It 


is half a mile in length, the roof arched, and 


kept extremely neat. - It holds three hundred 


rich goods, expoſed to fale in the ſame manner 
as at the New Exchange in London. But the 
pavement is kept much neater, and the ſhops 
are all ſo clean, they ſeem juſt new painted 
Jdle people of all forts walk here for their di- 
verſion, or amuſe ' themſelves with drinking 


coffee or ſherbet, which is cried about as oranges 


and fixty-five ſhops, furniſhed with all ſorts of - 


Every Baſſa has his Jew, 
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and ſweet-meats. are in our playhouſes. I 
obſerved moſt of the rich tradeſmen were Jews. 
That people are in incredible power in this 
country. They have many privileges above 
all the natural T'urks themſelves, and have 
formed a very con derable commonwealth |. 
here, being judged by their own laws“ 'They 
have drawn the whole trade of the Empire 
into their hands, partly by the firm union 
amongſt themſelves, and parry by the idle 
temper and want of induſtry in the Turks. 

| who is bis“ homme 
Ad aſfaires; he is let into all his ſecrets, and 
does all his buſineſs. No bargain is made, no 
bribe received, no merchandiſe diſpoſed of, but 
what paſſes through their hands. They are 
the phyſicians, the ſtewards, and the interpre- 
ters of all the great men. You may judge how 
advantageous this is to a people who never fail 
to make uſe of the ſmalleſt advantages. They 
have found the ſecret of makin thenielves fo 
neceſſary, that they are certain of the protection 
of the court, whatever miniſtry is in power. 
Even the Engliſh, French, and Italian mer- 
chants, who are ſenſible of their artifices, are, 
however, forced to truſt their affairs to their 
negotiation, nothing of trade being managed 
without them, and the meaneſt among them 


being too important to be diſobliged, fince'the 


whole body take care of bis intereſts with as 


# 


much vigour as they would thoſe of the moſt 
hd conſiderable 


E: 
conſiderable of their members. They are many 
of them vaſtly rich, but they take care to make 
little 20 75 ſhew of it; though they live in 


I" their houſes 'n the utmoſt luxury and magnifi- 


f ice. This copious ſubject has drawn me 
from my deſcription of the exchange, founded 

by Ai Baſa, whoſe name it bears. Near it is 
the Sher/&z, a ſtreet of a mile in length, full of 
ſhops of all kind of fine merchandiſe, but exceſ- 
five dear, nothing being made here. It is co- 


rain, that merchants may meet conveniently in 
all weathers. The Beſlen near it, is another 
exchange, built upon pillars, where all ſorts of 
horſe furniture is ſold. Glittering every where 
with gold, rich embroidery and je wels; it makes 
a very agreeable ſnew. From this place I 
went, in my Turkiſh coach, to the camp, which 
is to move in a few days to the frontiers. The 
Sultan is already gone to his tents, and all his 
court; the appearance of them is, indeed, very 
magnificent. Thoſe of the great men are rather 
like palaces than tents, taking up a great compaſs 
of ground, and being divided into a vaſt number 
of apartments. They are all of green, and the 
Baſſi's of three Tails, have thoſe enſigns of their 
2ower placed in a very conſpicuous manner 
id their tents, which are adorned, on the 
top, with gilded balls, more or leſs, according 
to their different ranks. The ladies go in 
coaches to ſee the camp, as eagerly as ours did 

| or to 


vered on the top with boards to keep out the 
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to that of Hyde-Pork ; but 'tis very eaſy to 
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obſerve, that the ſoldiers do not begin the cam- 
paign with any great chearfulneſs. The war 
is a general grievance upon the people, but par- 
ticularly hard upon the tradeſmen, now that 
the Grand Signior is reſolved to lead his wy ; 
in perſon. Gy company of them is obliged, 
upon this occaſion, to make a preſent according 
to their ability. 

I took the pains of riſing at ſix in the morn- 
ing to ſee the ceremony, which did not how- 
ever begin till eight. The Grand Signior was 
at the Seraglio window, to ſee the proceſſion, * 
which paſſed through the principal ſtreets It 
was preceded by an Efendi, mounted on a ca- 
mel, richly furniſhed, reading aloud the. Acoran, 
tinely bound, laid upon a cuſhion, He was 
ſurrounded by a parcel of boys, in white, ſing- 
ing ſome verſes of it, followed by a man drefled 
in green * e repreſenting a clean huſband- 
man ſowing ſeed. After him ſeveral reapers 
with garlands of ears of corn, as Ceres is pic- 
tured, with ſcythes in their hands ſeeming. to 
mow. Then a little machine drawn by oxen, 
in which was a wind-mill, and boys employed 
in grinding corn, followed by another machine- 


drawn by buffalos carrying an oven, and two 


more boys, one employed in kneading the 
bread, and another in — it out of the 
oven. Theſe boys threy little cakes on both 
ſides amongſt the crowd, and were followed by 

Vol. II. C the 
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the whole company of bakers, marching on 
foot, two by two, in their beſt cloaths, with 
cakes, loayes, paſties, and pies of all forts on 
their beads, and after them two buffoons, or 
zack - puddings, with their faces and cloaths 
ſmeared with meal, who diverted the mob with 
their antic geſtures. In the ſame manner fol- 
lowed all the companies of trade in the Empire; 
the nobler ſort, ſuch as jewellers, mercers, &c. 
finely mounted, and many of the pageants that 
repreſent their trades perfectly magnificent; 
amongſt which that of the Furriers made one 
. of the beſt ſigures, being a very large machine 
ſet round with the ſkins of ermins, foxes, &c. 
ſo well ſtuffed, that the animals ſeemed to be 
alive, and followed by muſic and dancers. I 
believe they were, upon the whole, twenty 
thouſand men, all ready to follow his Highnels 
af he commanded them. Tlie rear was cloſed 
by the volunteers, who came to beg the ho- 
nour of dying in his ſervice. This part of the 
ſhew ſeemed to me fo barbarous, that I remov- 
ed from the window upon the firſt appearance 
of it. Ihey were all naked to the middle. 
Some had their arms pierced thorough with 
arrows left ſticki ng in them. Others had them 
Den in their heads, the blood trickling down 
their faces. Some flaſhed their arms with 


Jharp knives, making the blood ſpring out upon 
thoſe, that ſtood there; and this is Iooked upon 
as an expreſſion of their zeal for glory. _ 

told, 
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told, that ſome make uſe of it to advance their 
love ; and when they are near the window, 
where their miſtreſs ſtands (all the women in 
town being veiled to ſee this ſpectacle) they 
ſtick another arrow for her fake, who gives 
ſome ſign of approbation and encouragement ' 


to this gallantry. The whole ſhew laſted for 
. near eight hours, to my great ſorrow, who was 


6 D 4 : " 
heartily tired, though, I was in the houſe of 


the widow of the Captaſn Baſſa (Admiral) who 
refreſhed me with coffee, ſweetmeats, ſherbet, 
&. with all poſſible civility, e REY 


I went two days after, to ſee the Moſque of 
Sultan Selim I. which is a building very well 
worth the curioſity of a traveller. I was dreſſed 
in my Turkiſh habit, and admitted without 
ſcruple; though. I believe they gueſſed who I 
was, by the extreme oſſiciouſneſs of the door- 
keeper, to ſhew me every part of it. It is 
ſituated very advantageouſly in the midſt of the 
city, and in the higheſt part of it, making a 
very noble ſhow. The firſt court has four 
gates, and the innermoſt three, They are both 
of them ſurrounded with cloiſters, with mar- 
ble pillars of the Jonic order, finely poliſhed, 
and of very lively colours ; the whole pavement 
is of white marble, and the roof of the cloiſters 
divided into ſeveral cupolas or domes, headed 


with gilt balls on the top. In the midſt of 


each court are fine fountains of white marble ;- 
3 C 2 ; and 


and before the great gate of the Moſque, a 
| Portico with green marble pillars, which has 


prodigious dome. I underſtand fo little of 
architecture, I dare not pretend to ſpeak of the 
proportions. Tt ſeemed to be very regular ; 
this 1 am ſure of, it is vaſtly high, and I thought 
it the nobleſt building I ever ſaw. It has two 
rows of marble galleries on pillars, with marble 
baluſtres; the pavement is alſo marble covered 
with Perſian carpets. In my opinion, it is a 


great addition to its beauty, that it is not divided 


into pews, and encumbered with forms and 
benches like our churches ; nor the pillars 
 (whichare moſt of them red and white marble) 

lisfigured by the little . images, and pic- 
tures, that give Roman Catholic churches the 
air of toy-ſhops. The walls ſeemed to me 
inlaid, with ſuch very lively colours, in ſmall 
flowers, that I could not imagine what ſtones 


had been made uſe of. But going nearer,'l ſaw 


they were cruſted with Japan china, which has 
a very beautiful effect. In the midit hung a 
vaſt lamp of filver gilt ; beſides which, I do ve- 
rily believe, there were at leaſt two thouſand of 
a leſſer ſize. This muſt look very glorious 
when they are all lighted ; but agg, /o" night, 
no women are ſuffered to enter. Under the 
large lamp is a great pulpit of carved wood gilt, 
oF juſt by, a fountain to waſh, which you 


know is an eſſential part of their devotion. In 
| one 


e ee. the body of the Moſque being one 
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one corner is alittle gallery encloſed with gilded 


| lattices for the Grand Signior. At the upper 


end a large Miche, very like an altar, raifed two 
ſteps, covered with gold brocade, and ſtanding 
before it two ſilver gilt candleſticks, the height 
of a- man, and in them white wax candles, as 
thick as a man's waiſt, The outſide of the 
Moſque is adorned with towers vaſtly. high, gilt 


onthe top, from whence the Imaums call the 


people to prayers. I had the curioſity to go up 
one of them, which is contrived fo artfully, as 


to give ſurprize to all that ſee it. There is but 


one door, which lead; to three different ſtair 
caſes, going to the three different ſtories of the 
tower, in ſuch a manner, that three prieſts ma 

aſcend, rounding, without ever meeting eac 

other; a contrivance very much admired; Be- 
hind the Moſque, is an Exchange full of ſhops, 
where poor artificers are lodged gratis. I faw 
ſeveral Derviſes at their prayers here. The 

are drefſed in a plain piece of woollen, with 
their arms bare, and a woollen cap on their 
heads, like a high crowned hat without brims. 


J went to fee fome other Moſues, built much 
after the ſame manner, but not comparable, in 


point of magnificence, to this I have deſcribed, 
which is infinitely beyond any church in Ger- 
many or England; I won't talk of other coun- 
tries I have not ſeen. The Seraglio does not 
ſcem a very magnificent palace. But the gar- 


dens are very large, plentifully ſupplied with 


water, 


2 
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water, and full of trees; which is all I know of 
them, having never been in them. | 


I tell you nothing of the order of Mr. 
W 's entry, and his audience. Theſe 
things are always the ſame, and have been ſo 
of en deſcribed, I won't trouble you with the 
repetition. The young Prince, about eleven 
years old, fits near his father, when he gi 
audience; he is a handſome boy, but, probably, 
will not immediately ſucceed the Sultan, there 
being two ſons of Sultan Musr AHA (his eldeſt 
brother) remaining; the eldeſt about twenty 
years old, on whom the hopes of the people 
are fixed. This reign has heen bloody and 
avaritious. I am apt to believe they are very 
impatient to ſee the end of it. I am, Sir, 


Yours, &c. &c, 


P. S. I will write to you again from Con- 
ſtantinople. 
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LETTER Xx. 


"a ; 


To the Abbot — 
Conſtantinople, May 29, O. 8. 
I HAVE had the advantage of very fine wea- 


ther all my journey, and as the ſummer is 
now in its beauty, I enjoyed the pleaſure of 
fine proſpects; and the meadows being full of 
all ſorts of garden flowers, and ſweet herbs, my 
berlin perfumed the air as it preſſed them. 
The Grand Signior furniſhed us with thirty 
covered waggons for our baggage, and hve 
coaches of the country for my women. We 
found the road full of the great Spahis and their 
equipages coming out of Aſia to the war, 
They always travel with tents ; but I choſe to 
lie in houſes all the way. I will not trouble 
you with the names of the villages we paſled, 
in which there was nothing remarkable, but at 
Curla, where there was a Conac, or little Sera- 
glio, built for the uſe of the Grand Signior, 
when he goes this road. I had the curioſity to 
view all the apartments deſtined for the ladies 
of his court, They were in the midſt of a 
thick grove of trees, made freſh by fountains ; 
but I was moſt ſurprized to ſee the walls almoſt 
coyered with little diſtichs of Turkiſh verſe, 

5 writ 
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writ with pencils. I made my interpreter ex- 
plain them to me, and I found ſeveral of them 
very well turned; tho' I eafily believed him, 
that they had loſt much of their beauty in the 
tranſlation. One was literally thus in Engliſh: 


We come into this world ; we lodge, and we 
depart : | 
He never goes, that's ladg d within my heart. 


The reſt of our journey was through fine 
painted meadows, by the fide of the ſea of 


Marmora, the antient Propontis. We lay the 
next night at Se/zvrea, antiently a noble town. 


It is now a good fea port, and neatly built 
enough, and has a bridge of thirty-two arches. 


Here is a famous antient Greek church. I 
had given one of my coaches to a Greek lady, 
who deſired the conveniency of travelling with 


me; | ſhe defigned to pay her devotions, and I 
was glad of the opportunity of going with her. 
I found it an ill built edifice, ſet out with the 
fame ſort of ornaments, but leſs rich, as the 
Roman Catholic churches. They ſhewed me 
a ſaint's body, where I threw a piece of money; 
and a picture of the Virgin Mary, drawn by 
the hand of St. Lk E, very little to the credit 
of his painting; but, however, the fineſt Ma- 
dona of Italy, is not more famous for her mi- 
racles. The Greeks have a monſtrous taſte in 
their pictures, which, for more finery, are 


% 


* 


always 
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always drawn upon a gold ground. Yon may 
imagine what a good air this has; but they have 
no notion either of ſhade or proportion, They 
have a biſhop here, who officiated in his purple 
robe, and ſent me a candle almoſt as big as 
myſelf for a preſent, when I was at my lodging. 
We lay that night at a town called Bujuk 
Cetmege, or Great Bridge; and the night fol- 
lowing, at Kujukt Cebmege, or Little Bridge, in 
a very pleaſant lodging. formerly a monaſtery 
of Derviſes, having before it a large court, en- 
compaſſed with marble cloiſters, with a good 
fountain in the midd'e. 

The proſpect from this place, and the gardens 
round it, is the moſt agreeable I have feen ; 


and ſhews, that monks of all wy know 
is now be- 


how to chuſe their retirements. 
longing to a Hogia, or Schoolmaſter, who 
teaches boys here. I aſked him to ſhew me 
his own apartment,” and was ſurprized to fee 
him point to a tall cypreſs tree in the garden, 
on the top of which was a place for a bed for 
himſelf, and a little lower one for his wife and 
two children, who ſlept there every night. I 
was ſo much diverted with the fancy, I reſolv- 
ed to examine his neſt nearer ; but after goi 

up fifty ſteps, I found I had till fifty to go up, 
and then I muſt climb from branch to branch, 
with ſome hazard of my neck. I thought it 


therefore the beſt way to come down again 


We arrived the next day at Conſtantinople; 
dut 
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but I can yet tell you very little of it, all my as 
time having been taken up with receiving il 
viſits, which are, at leaſt, a very good enter- - 
tainment to the eyes. the young women being 8 
all beauties, and their beauty highly improved ge 
by the high taſte of their dreſs. Our palace is * 
in Pera, which is no more a ſuburb of Con- U 
m 
m 


ſtantinople, than Weſtminſter is a ſuburb to 
London. All the Ambaſſadors are lodged very 


near each other. One part of our houſe ſhews tr 
us the Port, the City, and the Seraglio, and m 
the diſtant hills of Aſia, perhaps, all together, 
the moſt beautiful proſpect in the . | 
e eee 1 
A certain French author ſays, Canſtantinople is h 
twice as big as Paris, Mr. W y 18 unwil- ne 
ling to own 'tis bigger than London; though I A 
confeſs it appears to me to be fo ; but I don't - "i 
believe tis fo populous. The burying fields te 
about it are certainly much larger than the N 
whole city. Tis ſurprizing what a vaſt deal 0 
of land is loſt this way in Turkey. Sometimes t] 
I have ſeen burying places of ſeveral miles, p 
belonging to very inconſiderable villages, which N 
were formerly great towns, and retain no other d 
mark of their antient grandeur, than this diſmal b 
one. On no. occaſion do they ever remove a 0 
ſtone that ſerves for a monument. Some of tl 
them are coſtly enough, being of very fine mar- 0 
ble. They ſet up a pillar with a carved tur- = 
bant on the top of it, to the memory of a man; v 


; | and 
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night with her; and 


11 


and as the turbants, by their different ſhapes, 
ſhew the quality or profeſſion, *tis in a manner 
putting up the arms of the deceaſed. Beſides, 
the pillar commonly bears an inſeription in 


gold letters. The ladies have a ſimple pillar, 


without other ornament, except thoſe that die 
unmarried, who have aroſe on the top of their 
monument. The ſepulchres of particular fa- 
milies are railed in, and planted round with 
trees. Thoſe of the Sultans, and ſome great 
men, have lamps conſtantly burning in them. 


When I ſpoke of their religion, 1 forgot to 


mention two patticularities, one of which T 


had read of, but it ſeemed ſo odd to me, I could 
not believe it; yet tis certainly true; that when _ 


a man has divorced his wife, in the moſt folemn - 


manner, he can take her again upon no other 
terms, than permitting another man to paſs a 
ther are ſome examples 
of thoſe, who have ſubmitted to this law, rather 
than not have back their beloved. The other 
point of doctrine is very extraordinary. Any 
woman that dies unmarried, is looked upon to 
die in a ſtate of reprobation. To confirm this 
belief, they reaſon, that the end of the creation 
of woman, is to encreaſe and multiply, and 
that ſhe is only properly employed in the works 
of her calling, when ſhe is bringing forth chil- 
dren, or taking care of them, which are all the 


virtues that God expects from her. And in- 


| deed, 
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deed, their way of life, which ſhuts them out 
of all public commerce, does not permit them 
any other, Our vulgar notion, that they don't 
own women to have any ſouls, is a miſtake. 
*Tis true they ſay, they are not of ſo elevated a 
kind, and therefore muſt not hope to be admitted 

into the Paradiſe appointed for the men, who 
are to be entertained by celeſtial beauties. But 
there is a place of happineſs deſtined for ſouls 
of the inferior order, where all good women 
are to be in eternal bliſs. Many of them are 
very ſuperſtitious, and will not remain widows 
ten days, for fear of dying in the reprobate ſtate 
of a uſeleſs creature. But thoſe, that like their 
liberty, and are not flaves to their religion, 
content themſelves with marrying when they 
are afraid of dying, This is a piece of theology, 
very different from that, which teaches nothing 
to be more acceptable to God, than a vow of 
perpetual virginity : which divinity is moſt ra- 
tional, I leave you to determine, 


T have already made ſome progreſs in a col- 
lection of Greek medals, Here are ſeveral 
profeſſed antiquaries, who are ready to ſerve 
any body that deſires them. But you cannot 
imagine how they ſtare in my face, when I 


enquire about them, as if no body was per- 


mitted to ſeek after medals, till they were grown 
.a piece of antiquity themſelves. I have got 
ſome very valuable ones of the Macedonian 
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Kings, particularly one of PERSEUS, ſo lively, 


fancy I can ſee all his ill qualities in his face. 
] have a Porphyry head finely cut, of the true 
Greek ſculpture ; but who it repreſents, is to 
be gueſſed at by the learned when T return. 
For you are not to ſuppoſe theſe antiquaries 
(who are all Greeks) know any thing. Their 
trade is only to fell; they have correſpondents. 


at Aleppo, Grand Cairo, in Arabia and Pa- 


leſtine, wis ſend them all they can find, and 


very often great heaps, that are only fit to 


melt into pans and kettles. They get the 
beſt price they can for any of them, without 
knowing thoſe that are valuable, from thoſe that 
are not. Thoſe that pretend to ſkill, generally 
find out the image of ſome Saint in the medals of 
the Greek cities. One of them, ſhe wing me 


the figure of a Pallas, with a victory in her 


hand on a reverſe, aſſured me that it was. 
the Virgin holding a_ crucifix. The fame” 
man offered me the head of a Socrates, on a 
Sardonix ; and to enhance the value, gave 
him the title of Saint Auguſtine. I have 
beſpoke a mummy, which, I hope, will come 
ſafe to my hands, notwithſtanding the miſ- 
fortune that befel a very fine one, deſigned for 


the King of Sweden. He gave a great price 


for it, and the Turks took in into their heads; 
that he muſt have ſome conſiderable project 


depending upon it. They fancied it the bod 


of God knows who, and that the ſtate of their 
Vol. Il. D Empire 


ä 
Empire myſlically depended on the conſer- 


vation of it. Some old prophecies were remem- 


bered upon this occaſion, and the mummy 
committed priſoner to the Seven Towers, 
where it has remained under cloſe confinement 
ever ſince. I dare not try my intereſt in fo 
conſiderable a point, as the releaſe of it; but 
I hope mine will paſs without examination. I 
can tell you nothing more at preſent of this 
famous eity. When I have looked a little 
about me, you ſhall hear from me again. I 
am, Sir, g | | 


* - 


Yours, &e. &c. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 
To Mr. Pope. 
Belgrade-Village, June 17, O 8. 


JF HOPE, before this time, you have received 


1 two or three of my letters. I had yours 
hut yeſterday, though dated the third of Fe- 
bruary, in which you ſuppoſe me to be dead 
and buried. I have — let you know that 


- am till alive; but to ſay truth, I look upon 


my preſent circumſtances to be exactly the 
ſame with thoſe of departed ſpirits. The 
heats of Conſtantinople have driven me to this 
place, which perfectly anſwers the deſcription 
of the Elyſian fields. I am in the middle of a 

wood, conſiſting chiefly of fruit trees, watered 
by a vaſt number of fountains, famous for the 
excellency of their water, and divided into many 
ſhady walks, upon ſhort graſs, that ſeems to 
me artificial; but, I am Horcd, is the pure 


work of nature—within view of the Black-ſea, 
from whence we perpetually enjoy the refreſh- 


ment of cool breezes, that make us inſenſible 
of the heat of the ſummer. The village is 


only inhabited by the richeſt amongſt the 


Chriſtians, who meet every night at a fountain, 
forty paces from my howlh to ſing and dance. 
_ The 


[ 40 ] 
The beauty and dreſs of the women, exactly 
reſemble the ideas of the antient nymphs, as 
they are given us by the repreſentations of the 
poets and painters, But what perſuades me 
more fully of my deceaſe, is the ſituation of 


my own mind, the profound ignorance I am 


in, of what paſſes among the living (which 
only comes to me by chance) and the great 
calmneſs with which J receive it. Vet I ha 
ſtill a hankering after my friends and — 4 
ances left in the world, according to the ay 
thority of that admirable author, 4 


5 That ſpirits departed are de lind 
u friends and relations left behind, 
170 hieb no body can deny. 


Of which ſolemn truth I am a dead inſtance, 
think Virgil is of the ſame opinion, that in 
human ſouls there will ſtill be ſome remains af 


human paſſions ; 


A Cure non ipſæ in morte relingquunt. 

And tis very neceſſary to make a perfect 
Elyſium, that there ſhould be a river Lethe, 
which I am not ſo happy as to find. To ſay 
truth, I am ſometimes very weary of the ling” 
ing and dancing, and ſunſhine, and wiſh for 
the ſmoke and impertinencies in which 7 
G e "oy EY 


neither be ſenſibly touched with joy or Kriel, 
U 
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toil; though I endeavour to perſuade myſelf 
that I live in a more agreeable variety than you 
do; and that Monday, ſetting of partridges ; 
Tueſday, reading Engliſh ; Medneſday, ſtudying 
in the Turkifh language, (in which, by the 
way, I am already very learned ;) Thurſday, 


dClaſſical authors; Friday, ſpent in writing; 


Saturday, at my needle; and Sunday, admitting 
of viſits and hearing of muſic, is a better way 
of diſpoſing of the week, than, Monday at the 
drawing-room; Tueſday, Lady Mohun's ; Med- 


neſclay, at the opera; Thurſday, the play; Fri- : 


day, Mrs. Chetwynd's, &c. a perpetual round 


of hearing the ſame ſcandal, and ſeeing the 
ſame follies acted over and over, which here 


affect me no more than they do other dead 
people. I can now hear of diſpleaſing things 
The re- 


with pity and without indignation. 


flection on the great gulph between you and 
me, cools all news that come hither, I can 


when I conſider that, poſſibly, the cauſe of 
either is removed, before the letter comes. to 
my hands. But (as I ſaid before) this indolence 
does not extend to my few friendſhips ; I 
am {till warmly ſenſible of yours and Mr. Con- 
greve's, and deſire to live in your remembrance, 


though dead to all the world beſide. 
lam, &c. CC, 
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ET TER TIxTvw 
'Fo the Lady | ks 


Belgrade-Village, June 17, O. 8. 


1 HEARTILY beg ou ladyſhip-s pardon; 


but I really could not forbear laughing 
heartily at your letter, and the commiſſions you 
are pleaſed to honour me with. You deſire 
me to buy you a Greek flave, who is to be 
miſtreſs of a thouſand good qualities. The 
Greeks are /ubjefts and not faves. Thoſe who 
are to be bought in that manner, are either 


ſuch as are taken in war, or ſtolen by the 
Tartars, from Ruſſia, Circaſſia or Georgia, 
and are ſuch miſerable awk ward poor wretches, 
_ you would not think any of them worthy to be 
your houſe maids. *Tis true, that many thou- 


ſands were taken in the Morea; but they have 
been, moſt of them, redeemed by the charita- 
ble contributions of the Chriſtians, or ranſomed 


by their own relations at Venice. The fine 
faves, that wait upon the great ladies, or ſerve 
the pleaſures of the great men, are all bought 
at the age of eight or nine years old, and — 2 | 


cated with great care to accompliſh them in ſing- 
ing, dancing, embroidety, &c, they are com- 
monly Circaſſians, and their patron never ſells 
| them, 


9 


hd 
wo 
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them, except it is as a puniſhment ſor ſome 
very great fault. If ever they grow weary of 
them, they either 22 them to a friend, or 
give them their freedom. Thoſe that are 


_ expoſed to ſale at the markets, are always ei- 


ther guilty of fome crime, or fo entirely 
worthleſs, that they are of no uſe at all. Lam 
afraid you will doubt the truth of this account, 
which, I own, is very different from our com- 
mon notions in England; but it is no leſs truth 
for all that. Vour whole letter is full 
of miſtakes from one end to the other. I ſee 
you have taken your ideas of Turkey from that 


worthy author Dumont, who has writ with 


equal ignorance and confidence. Tis a particu» 
lar - pleafure to me here, to read the voy 

to the Levant, which are generally ſo far re- 
moved from truth, and fo full of abſurdities, I am 
very well diverted with them. They never fail 


Ho giving you an account of the women, whom. tis 


certain they never faw, and talking very wiſely 
of the genius of the men, into whoſe company 
they are never admitted; and very often deſcribe 
Moſques, which they dared not even peep into. 
The Turks are very proud, and will not con- 
verſe with a ſtranger they are not aſſured is 
conſiderable in his own country. I ſpeak of 


the men of diſtinCtion ; for, as to the ordinary 


tellows, you may imagine what ideas their con- 
verſation can give of the general genius of the 
people. | | | 

1 As 
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As to the Balm of Mecca, I will certainly 
ſend you ſome; but it is not ſo eaſily got as you 
ſuppoſe it, and I cannot in conſcience adviſe 
you to make uſe of it. I know not how it 
comes to have ſuch univerſal applauſe. All 
the ladies of my acquaintance at London and 
Vienna, have begged me to ſend pots of it to 
them. I have had a preſent of a ſmall quantity 
(which I'll aſſure you is very valuable) of the 
beſt ſort, and with great joy applied it to ray 
face, expecting fome wonderful effect to my 
advantage. The next morning the change, 
indeed, was wonderful ; my face was ſwelled 
to a very extraordinary ſize, and all over as red 
as my Lady H———'s. It remained in this 
lamentable ſtate three days; during which you 
may be ſure I paſſed my time very ill. I be- 
lieved it would never be otherwiſe; and to add 
to my mortification, Mr. W———— cy re- 
proached my indiſcretion without ceaſing. How- 
ever, my face is ſince in /atu quo; nay I am 
told by the ladies here, that *tis much mended 
by the operation, which I confeſs I cannot per- 

. ceive in my looking-glaſs. Indeed, if one was 
to form an opinion of this balm from their 
faces, one ſhould think very well of it. They 
all make uſe of it, and have the lovelieft bloom 
in the world. For my part, I never intend to 
endure the pain of it again; let my complexion 
take its natural courſe, and "_ in its on due 
time. I have very little eſteem for * 

x N this 
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this nature; but do as you pleaſe, Madam; only 


remember, before you uſe it, that your face w 


not be ſuch as you will care to ſhew in the 


drawing room for ſome days after. If one was 
to believe the women in this country, there is 
a ſurer way of making, one's felf beloved, than 
by becoming handſome, though you know that's 
our FE e But they pretend to the know- 
ledge of ſecrets, that, by way of enchantment, 


give them the entire empire over whom they 


pleaſe. For me, who am not very apt to be- 
lieve in wonders, I cannot find faith for this; I 
diſputed the point laſt night with a lady, who 
really talks very ſenſibly. on any other ſubject ; 
but the was downright angry with me, in that 
ſhe did not. perceive ſhe had perſuaded me of 
the truth of forty ſtories ſhe told me of this 
kind ; and, at laſt, mentioned ſeveral ridiculous 
marriages; that there could be no other reaſan 
aſſigned for. I aſſured her, that in England, 
where we were entirely ignorant of all magic, 
where the climate is not half ſo warm, nor the 
women half ſo handſome, we were not withour 
our ridiculous marriages ; and that we did not 
look upon it, as any thing ſupernatural, when 
i man played the fool for the ſake of a woman. 
But my arguments could not convince her 
againſt (as the ſaid) her certain knowledge. To 
this the added, that ſhe ſcrupled making uſe of - - 
charms herſelf ; but that ſhe could do it when- 
cyer the pleaſed; and ſtaring me in my 127 


— 
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faid, (with a wy learned air) that no enchant- 
ments would have their effects upon me, 
and that there were ſome people exempt from 
their power, but very few. You may imagine 
how I laughed at this diſcourſe : but all the 
women are of the ſame opinion. They don't 
pretend to any commerce with the devil, but 

only that there are certain compoſitions adapted 

to inſpire love. If one could ſend over a ſhip- 
. | Joad of them, I fancy it would be a very quick 


way of raiſing an eſtate. What would not ſome 


ladies of our acquaintance give for ſuch mer- 
chandiſe? Adieu, my dear lady —— I can- 
not conclude my letter with a (abje that af- 
fords more delightful ſcenes to the imagination. 
T leave you to figure to yourſelf, the extreme 
court that will be made to me, at my return, 
i my. travels ſhould furniſh me with ſuch a 
uſeful piece of learning. I am, dear Madam, 


_ QUT, XG Kc. 
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LET TEX 
To Mrs. T | 33 
Pera of Conſtantinople, Jan. 4. O. 8. 


| I A M infinitely obliged to you, dear Mrs. 
T— 


„ for your entertaining letter, 
You are the only one of my correſpondents 


that have judged right enough, to think I would 


gladly be informed of the news amongſt 2 
All the reſt of them tell me (almoſt in the ſame 
words) that they ſuppoſe I know every thing, 
Why they are pleaſed to ſuppoſe in this man- 
ner, I can gueſs no reaſon, except they are 


| perſuaded that the breed of Mabomet's pigeon 


ſtill ſubſiſts in this country, and that I receive 
ſupernatural intelligence. I wiſh I could re- 
turn your goodneſs with ſome diverting ac- 
counts from hence. But I know not what part 
of the ſcenes here would gratify your cu- 


rioſity, or whether upon have- _ curioſity 


at all, for things ſo far diſtant. To ſay the 
truth, I am, at this preſent writing, not very 
much turned for the recollection of what is 
diverting, my head being wholly filled with the 
preparations necęſſary for the encreaſe of my 
family, which 1 expect every day. You may 
eaſily gueſs at my uneaſy ſituation. But I am, 
however, comforted in ſome degree, by the 


| glory 
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glory that accrues to me from it, and a reflec- 
tion on the contempt I ſhould otherwiſe fall 
under. You won't know what to make of 
this ſpeech ; but, in this Sy tis more 
deſpicable to be married and not truitful, than 
*tis with us to be fruitful before marriage. 
They have a notion, that whenever a woman 
leaves off bringing forth children, *tis becauſe 
ſhe is too old for that buſineſs, whatever her 
face ſays to the contrary. This opinion makes 
the ladies here ſo ready to make proofs of 
their youth, (which is as neceſſary in order to 
be a received beauty, as it is to ſhew the proofs 
of nobility, to be admitted Knights of Malta) 
that they do not content themſelves with uſing 
the natural means, but fly to all forts of quack- 
eries to avoid the ſcandal of being paſt child- 
bearing, and often kill themſelves by them. 
Without any exaggeration, all the women of 
my acquaintance. have twelve or thirteen 
children; and the old ones boaſt of having had 
five and twenty or thirty a piece, and are re- 


ſpected — the number they have 


produced. When they are with child, 
*tis their common expreſſion to ſay, They hope 
God will be fo maxciful as to fend them two this 
time; and when I have aſked them ſometimes 
how they expected to provide for ſuch a flock 
as they defire ? er, anſwer, that the plague 
will certainly kill half of them; which, indeed, 
generally happens without much concern * 

; . the 
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the parents, who are ſatisfied with the vanity 


of having brought forth fo plentifully. The 


French Ambaſſadreſs is forced to comply with 


this faſhion as well as myſelf. She has not 
been here much above a year, and has lain 
in once, and is big again. hat is moſt won- 
derful, is, the exemption they ſeem to enjoy 
from the curſe entailed on the ſex. They ſee 
all compa e day of their delivery, and at 
the fortnight's end return viſits, ſet out in their 
jewels and new cloaths. I with I may find 
the influence of the climate in this particular, 
But I fear I ſhall continue an Engliſh woman 
in that affair, as well as I do in my dread of 
fire and plague, which are, two things very 


little feared here. Moſt families have had their _ 


houſes ' burnt down once or twice, occaſioned 
by their extraordinary way of warming them- 


ſelves, which is neither by chimniesnor ſtoves, 
but by a certain machine called a Z#nzour, the 


height of two foot, in the form of a table, co- 
vered with a fine carpet or embroidery. This 


to dream, kick down: the*Tendou?, a 


is made only of wood, and they put into it a 
ſmall quantity ot hot aſhes, and ſit with their 
legs under the carpet. At this table they work, 
read, and, vety often, fleep ; and if they chanes 
al che hor 


— 


aſhes commonly ſet the houſe on fire. There 


were five hundred houſes burnt in this manner 
about a 3 ago, and I have ſeen ſeveral 
of the owners 


ce, 14 ſeem not at all moved 


at 
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at fo common a misfortune. They put their 


goods into a Bark, and ſee their houſes burn 
with great philoſophy, their perſons being ver 
ſeldom endangered, having no ſtairs to — 


But having entertained you with things I | 
don't like, tis but juſt I ſhoulg tell you ſome- 
thing that pleaſes me. The climate is de- 


lightful in the extremeſt degree.“ I am now 
ſitting, this preſent fourth of January, with the 
windows open, enjoying the warm ſhine of the 
Sun, while you are freezing over a ſad ſea- coal 
fire; and my chamber is ſet out with carnations, 


roſes, and jonquils, freſh from my garden. I. 


am alſo charmed with many points of the 
Turkiſh law, to our ſhame. be it ſpoken, bet- 
ter deſigned, and better executed than ours ; 
Mrs the puniſhment of convicted liars 
(triumphant criminals in our country, God 
knows :) they are burnt in the forehead with a 
hot iron, when they are proved the authors of 
any notorious falſchoods. How many white 
forcheads ſhould we fee disfigured* How many 
fine gentlemen would be forced to wear their 
wigs as low as their eye-brows, were this law 
in practiſe with us? I ſhould go on to tell you 


many other parts of juſtice, but I muſt ſend for 


my, midwite. / 1 Het ę ꝶ N1N3 
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To the Counteſs of ———, | 


Pera of Conſtantinople, March 10, O. 8. 
J FAVE not written to you, dear ſiſter, theſe 


many months—a great piece of ſelf-denial. 
But I know not where to direct, or hat part 
of the world you are in. I have received no 
letter from you ſince that ſhort note of April 


laſt, in which yon tell me, that you are on the 


point of leaving England, and promiſe me a di- 
rection for the place you ſtay in; but I have, 
in vain, expected it till now, and now I on 

learn from the Gazette, that you are returned, 
which induces me to venture this letter w your 
houſe at London. I had rather ten of my let- 
ters ſhould be loſt, than you imagine I don't 


write; and I think it is hard fortune, if one in 


ten don't reach you. However, am reſolved 
to keep the copies, as teſtimonies of my incl 
nation to give you, to the utmoſt of my power, 
all the diverting part of my travels, while you 
are exempt from all the fatigues and mconve, 
niencies. 33 Ne 
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In the firſt place then, I wiſh you joy of 
your niece ; for I was brought to bed of a 


E 2 8 daughter 
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daughter * f&ve weeks ago. I don't mention 

this as one of my diverting adventures ; though 
F muſt own, that it is not half ſo morti- 
11 here as in England; there being as much 

ifference, as there is between a little cold in 
the head, which ſometimes happens here, and 
the conſumption coughs ſo common in Lon- 
don. No body keeps their houſe a month for 
lying in; and I am not fo fond of any of our 
cuſtoms, as to retain them when they are not 
neceſſary. I returned my viſits at three weeks 
end, bout four days ago croſſed the ſea, 
which. diyides this place from Conſtantinople, 
to make a new one, where I had the good for- 
tune to pick up. many curioſities, I went to 


ſee the Sultana Hafiten, favourite of the late En- 


peror Muſtapha, who, you know, (or perhaps 
vou don't know) was depoſed by his brother, 
the reigning Sultan, and died a few weeks after, 
being poiſoned, as it was generally believed. 
_ This lady was, immediately after his death, ſa- 


 Juted, with an abſolute order to leave the Se- 


gaglio, and chooſe herſelf a huſband among the 
great men at the Porte. L ſuppoſe you may 
imagine her overjoyed at this propoſal- 

Quite the contrary, — Theſ: women, 
- Who are called and eſteem themſelves Queens, 
look upon this liberty, as the greateſt diſgrace 
and aftront that can happen to them, She 


n . 
FTphe preſent Counteſs of Bute. 


threw 


181 

threw herſelf at the Sultan's feet, and begged 
him to poignard her, rather than uſe his bro. 
ther's widow with that contempt. She repre- 
ſented to him, in agonies of ſorrow, that the 
was privileged from this misfortune, by having 
brought five princes into the Ottoman family ; 
but all the boys being dead, and only one girl 
ſurviving, this excuſe was not received, and ſhe 
was compelled to make her choice. © She choſe 
Betir Effendi, then ſecretary of ſtate, and above 
four-ſcore years old, to convince the world 
that the firmly intended to keep the vow the 
had made, of never ſuffering a ſecond huſband 
to approach her bed; and ſince ſhe muff ho- 
nour ſome ſubject ſo far, as to be called his 
| wife, ſhe would chuſe him, as a mark of her 
: gratitude, ſince it was he that had preſented her 
, at the age of ten years to her laft los Hut 
ſhe never permitted him to pay her one viſit; 
| though it is now fifteen years ſhe has been in 
his houfe, where ſhe aſſes her time in anin- 
terrupted mourning, with a conſtancy very 
little known in Chriſtendom, efpecially in 
widow of one and twenty, for ſnhe is now but 
thirty-ſix. She has no black Eunuchs for her 

| 2 her huſband being obliged to reſpect her 
as a Queen, and not to enquire, at all, into 

| what is done in her apartment. FT 
| | 13685 

I was led into a large room, with a Sofa the 
whole lengtli of it, adorned with white marble 
* 5 \ pillars 
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pillars like a Ruelle, covered with pale blue 
figured velvet, on a falver ground, with cuſhions 
of the ſame, where I was defired to repoſe till 
the Sultana appeared, -who had contrived this 
manner of reception to avoid riſing up at my 
entrance, though ſhe made me an inclination of 
her head, when I roſe up to her. I was very 
glad to obſeryea lady that had been diſtinguiſhed 
by the favour of an Emperor, to whom beau- 
ties were, every day, preſented from all parts of 
the world. But ſhe did not ſeem to me, to 
have ever been half fo beautiful, as the fair 
Hatima I ſaw at Adrianople; though the had 
the remains of a fine face, more decayed by 
Jorrow than time. But her dreſs was ſome- 
thing ſo ſurprizingly rich, that I cannot forbear 
deſcribing it to you. She wore a veſt called 
Dualma, which differs froma Caftan by longer 
leeves, and folding over at the bottom. It was 
of purple cloth, ſtrait to her ſhape, and thick 
ſet, on each fide down to her feet and round 
the ſleeves, with pearls of the beſt water, of the 
fame ſize as their buttons commonly are. You 


muſt not ſuppoſe that I mean as large as thoſe 


of my Lord — „but about the bigneſs 
of a pea; and to theſe buttons, large loops of 
diamonds, in the form of thoſe gold loops, is 
common on birth-days coats. This habit was 
tied, at the waiſt, with two large taſſels of 
ſmaller pearls, and round the arms embroidered 
with large diamonds, Her ſhift was faſtened, 
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at the bottom, with a great diamond, ſhaped 
like a lozenge; her girdle, as broad as the 
broadeſt Engliſh ribband, entirely covered with 
diamonds. Round her neck the wore three 
chains, which reached to her knees; one of 
large pearl, at the bottom of which hung a 
fine coloured emerald as big as a turkey-egg; 
another, confiſting of two hundred emeralds, 
cloſe joined together, of the moſt lively green, 
perfectly matched, every one as large as a half 
crown piece, and as thick as three crown pieces, 
and another of ſmall emeralds perfectly round, 
But her ear- rings eclipſed all the reſt. They were 
two diamonds thaped exactly like pears, as large 
as a big hazle- nut. Round her Talpocbe the had 
four ſtrings of pearl — the whiteſt and moſt 
perfect in. the world, at leaſt enough to make 
four neck laces, every oneaslargeas the Ducheſs 
of Marlborough's, and of the {ame ſhape, faſt- 
ened with two roles, conſiſting of a large ruby 
for the middle ſtone," and round them twenty 
drops of clean diamonds to each. Beſides this, 


her head-dreſs was covered with bodkins of 


emeralds and diamonds. She wore large dia- 
mond bracelets, and had five rings on her fingers 
(except Mr. Pitt's) the largeſt I ever ſaw in my 
life. *Tis for jewellers to compute the value 
of theſe og; but according to the common 
eſtimation of jewels in our part of the world, 
her whole dreſs muſt be worth a hundred thou- 
land pounds ſterling. This I am ſure of, that 
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ro European Queen has half the quantity, 
and the! Empress jewels, though very fine, 
would look very mean near hers. She gave 
me a dinner of fifty diſhes of meat, which (af- 
ter their faſhion) were placed on the table but 
one at a time, and was extremely tedious. But 
the magnificence of her table anſwered very 


well to that of her drefs. The knives were of 


gold, and the hafts ſet with diamonds. But the 
piece of luxury which grieved my eyes, was 


* the table-cloth . and napkins, which were all 
tiffany embroidered with filk and gold, in the 


fineſt manner, in natural flowers. It was with 
the utmoſt regret that I made uſe of theſe coſtly 


napkins, which were as finely wrought as the 
fineſt handkerchiefs that ever came out of this 


country, You may be ſure, that they were 
entirely ſpoiled before dinner was over. The 


 fherbert(which is the liquor they drink at meals) 


was ſerved in china bowls ; but the covers and 
ſalvers maſſy gold. After dinner, water was 
brought in gold baſons, and towels of the ſame 
kind with the napkins, which I very unwilling- 
ly wiped my hands upon, and coffee was ſerv- 
ed in china with gold Soucoups *. 


The Sultana ſeemed in a very good humour, 
and talked to me with the utmoſt civility. I 
did not omit this opportunity of learning all 

; | | ? that 
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that I poſſibly could of the Seraglio, which is ſo 
entirely unknown amongſt us. She aſſured me 
that the ſtory of the Sultan's !hrowing a Hand- 
kerchief, is altogether fabulous; and the man- 
ner, upon that occaſion, no other than this : 
He ſends the Mir Aga, to fignify to the lady 
the honour he intends her, She is immedi- 
ately complimented upon it by the others, and 
led to the bath, where ſhe is perfumed and 


dreſſed in the moſt magnificent and becoming 


manner, The Emperor precedes his vifit by 
a royal preſent, and then comes into her apart- 
ment : neither is there any ſuch thing as her 
creeping in at the bed's foot. She ſaid, that the 


ficſt he made choice of, was always after the 


firſt in rank, and not the mother of the eldeſt 


ſon, as other writers would make us believe. 


Sometimes the Sultan diverts himſelf in the com- 


pany ofall his ladies, who ſtand in acircle round 
him. And ſhe confeſſed, they were ready to 
die with envy and jealouſy of the happy /Þe, that 
he dfinguih e ved 


rence. 


ed by any appearance of prefe- 
But this ſeemed to me neither better 
nor worſe than the circles in moſt courts, where 
the glance of the monarch is watched, and 
every ſmile is waited for with impatience, and 


_ envied by thoſe who cannot obtain it. 


She never mentioned the Sultan without 
tears in her eyes, yet ſhe ſeemed very fond of 
the diſcourſe. * My paſt happinels, ſaid ſhe, 
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appears a dream to me. Yet I cannot forget: 


that I was beloved by the greateſt and moſt 
lovely of mankind, I was choſen from all 
the reſt, to make all his campaigns with 
him; and I would not ſurvive him, if I 
Was not paſſionately fond of the Princeſs my 
daughter. Yet all my tenderneſs for her was 
hardly enough to make me preſerve my life. 
When I left him, I paſſed a whole twelve- 
month without ſeeing the light. Time has ſoft- 
ened my deſpair; yet I now paſs ſome days 
every week in tears, devoted to the memory 
of my Sultan.” There was no affeCtation in 
theſe words. It was eaſy to fee ſhe was in a 
deep melancholy, though her good humour 
made her willing to divert me. Wd 


She aſked me to walk in her garden, and 


one of her ſlaves immediately brought her a 
Pellice of rich brocade lined with fables. _ I 
waited on her into the garden, which had no- 
thing in it remarkable but the fountains ; and 
from thence, ſhe ſhewed me all her apart- 
ments. In her bed-chamber, her toilet was 
diſplayed, conſiſting of two looking-glaſſes, 
the. frames covered with pearls, and her night 
Talpoche ſet with bodkins of jewels, and near it 
three veſts of fine ſables, every one of which 
is at leaſt worth a thouſand dollars (two hun- 
dred pounds Engliſh money). I don't doubt 
but theſe rich habits were purpoſely placed in 
Tight, though they ſeemed negligently thrown 
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: on the Sofa, When I took my leave of her, 
R I was complimented with perfumes as at the 
1 Grand Vizier's, and preſented with a very fine 
h embroidered handkerchief. Her ſlaves were 
1 to the number of thirty, beſides ten little ones, 
the eldeſt not above ſeven years old. Theſe 

4 were the moſt beautiful girls I ever ſaw, all 
q richly dreſſed; and I obſerved that the Sultana 
took a great deal of pleaſure in theſe lovely 

children, which is a vaſt expence; for there is 

not a handſome girl of that age to be bought 

under a hundred pound ſterling. They wore 


4 little garlands of flowers, and their own hair 
3 braided, which was all their head-dreſs; but 
4 their habits were all of gold ſtuffs. Theſe 
| ſerved her coffee kneeling ; brought water when 
4 ſhe waſhed, &c. "Tis a great part of the 
» buſineſs of the older ſlaves to take care of 
1 theſe young girls, to learn them to embroider, 
3 and to ſerve them as carefully as if they were 
1 children of the family. Now do you imagine I 
\ have entertained you, all this while, with a 
a relation that has, at leaſt, received many em- 


belliſhments from my hand? This, you will 
ſay, is but too like the Arabian Tales Theſe 
embroidered napkins! and a jewel as large as a 
turkey's egg? You forget, dear ſiſter, thoſe 
very tales were written by an author of this 
country, and (excepting the enchantments) 
are a real repreſentation of the manners here, 
We travellers are in very hard circumſtances, 
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If we ſay nothing but what has been ſaid before 
us, we are dull, and we have obſerved nothing, 
If we tell any thing new, we are laughed at as 
fabulous and romantic, not allowing either for 
the difference of ranks, which afford difference 
of company, or more curioſity, or the change 
of cuſtoms that happen every twenty years in 
every country. But the truth is, people judge 
of travellers, exactly with the ſame candour, 
good nature, .and impartiality, they judge of 
their neighbours upon all occaſions, For m 


part, if I live to return amongſt you, I am ſo 


well acquainted with the morals of all my dear 


friends and acquaintances, that I am reſolved | 


to tell them nothing at all to avoid the imputa- 
tion (which their charity would certainly incline 
them to) of my telling too much. But I de- 
pend upon your knowing me enopgh to believe 
whatever I ſeriouſly aſſert for truth; though I 
give you leave to be ſurprized at an account ſo 


told, that I have been in a Haram, where the 
winter apartment was wainſcotted with inlaid 
work of mother of pearl, ivory of different 
colours, and olive wood, exactly like the little 


boxes you have ſeen brought out of this 
country; and in whoſe rooms. deſigned for 
ſummer, the walls are all cruſted with Japan 
china, the roofs gilt, and the floors ſpr 


With 
the fineſt Perſian carpets ? Yet there is nothing 
more true; ſuch is the palace of my lovel 
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trend, the fair Fatima, whom I was acquainted 


with at Adriangple, I went to viſit her yeſ- 
terday ; and, if poſſible, ſhe appeared to me 
handſomer than before. She met me at the door 
of her chamber, and giving me her hand with the 
beſt grace in the world; you chriſtian ladies 
(aid the with a ſmile, that made her as beautiful 


as an angel) have the reputation of inconſtancy, 


and I did not expect, whatever goodneſs you 
expreſs'd for me at Adrianople, that I ſhould 
ever ſee you again. But I am now convinced 
that I have really the happineſs of pleaſing you; 
and if you knew how I ſpeak of you amongſt 
our ladies, you would be aſſured that you do 
me juſtice in making me your friend. She 


placed me in the corner of the ſofa, and I ſpent 


the afternoon in her converſation, with the 


greateſt pleaſure in the world. The Sul- 


tana Haften is, what one would naturally 


expect to find a Turkiſh lady, willing to oblige, 
but not knowing how to go about it; and tis 


ealy to ſee, in her manner, that the has lived 


excluded from the world. But Fatima has all 
the politeneſs and good breeding of a court, 
with an air that inſpires at once, reſpect and 
tenderneſs; and now that 1 ade her 
language, I find her wit as agreeable as her 
beauty. She is very curious after the manners 


of other countries, and has not the partiality for 
her own, ſo common to little minds. A Greek 


that I carried with me, who had never ſeen 
LD F her 
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her before (nor could have been admitted now, 
if ſhe had not been in my train) ſhew'd that 
ſurprize at her beauty and manner, which is 
unavoidable at the firſt ſight, and ſaid to me in 
Italian, * This is no Turkiſh lady, he is 
certainly ſome Chriſtian.” Fatima gueſſed ſhe 
- ſpoke of her, and aſked what ſhe ſaid. I 
would not have told her, thinking the would 
have been no better pleaſed with the, compli- 
ment, than one of our court beauties to be 
told, ſhe had the air of a Turk. But the 
Greek lady told it to her, and the fmiled, 
ſaying, It is not the fir/t time 1 haue heard ſo; 
my mother was a Poloneze, taken at the liege of 
Caminicc; and my father uſed ta rally me, ſaying, 


he believed his Chriſtian wife had found ſome 


* Chriſtian gallant; for that I had not the air of a 
5 Turkiſh girl. 


Laſſur'd her, that if all the 
Turkiſh ladies were like her, it was abſolutely 
neceſſary to confine them from public view for 


the repoſe of mankind; and proceeded to tell 


her, what a noiſe ſuch a face as hers would 
make in London or Paris. I can't believe you, 
replied ſhe agregably, , beauty was ſo much 


valued in your country, as you ſay, they would never 


Have ſuffered you to leave it. Perhaps, dear 


ſiſter, you laugh at my vanity in repeating 
this compliment, but I only do it, as I think 
it very well turned, and give it you as an in- 
ſtance of the ſpirit of her converſation. Her 


houſe was magnificently furniſhed, and ve 
* . 
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well fancied ; her winter rooms being furniſh'd 
with figured velvet on gold grounds, and thoſe 
for ſummer, with fine Indian quilting cuubroi- 
dered with gold. The houſes of the great 
Tarkith ladies are kept clean with as much 
nicety as thoſe in Holland, This was ſituated 
in a high part of the town; and from the 


window of her ſummer apartment, we had the 


proſpect of the ſez, the iflands and the Aſian 
mountains. My letter is inſenſibly grown 
ſo long, I am aſhamed of it. This is a very 
bad ſymptom. *Tis well if I don't degenerate 
into a downright ſtory-teller. It may be our 
proverb, that knmw/edge is no burden, may be 
true, as to one's {elf ; but knowing too much, 
is very apt to make us troubleſome to other 
people. . | 


I am, &c, &c. 
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LETT EST ST. 
\ To the Lady 


Pera, March 16, O. 8. 
1 AM extremely pleaſed, my dear lady, that 


you have at length found a commiſſion 
for me, that T can anſwer without diſap- 
pointing your expectations; though I muſt 
tell you, that it is not fo eaſy as perhaps 
you think it; and that, if my curioſity had 
not been more diligent than any other ſtran- 


gers has ever yet been, | muſt have anſwered 


you with an excujie, as | was forced to do, when 

you defired me to buy you a Greek ſlave. I 
have got for you, as you deſire, a Turkith love- 
letter, which I have put into a little box, and 


ordered the captain of the®Syrnoe to deliver 


it to you with this letter. The tranſlation of it 
is literally as follows : The firſt piece you ſhould 
pull out of the purſe, is a little Pearl, which is 
in Turkiſh called pi, and muſt be underſtood 
in this manner: 


Ingi, | Senſin Uzellerin gingi 
Pearl, ] Faireſt of the young. 
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Caremfil, 


Clove, 


665) 
| Caremfilſen cararen yok 
Cong gulſum timarin yok 
Benſeny chok than ſeverim 
Senin benden, haberin yok - 


You are as ſlender as this clove } 
You are an unblown roſe ! 


I have long loved you, and you have 


Pub, 


Jonquil, 


Kthat, 
Paper, 


Ermus, 
Pear, 


Jabun, 


Soap, 


Chemnr, ; 


Coal, 


Gul, 
A roſe, 


not known it! f 


| Derdime derman bul 

| Have pity on my paſſion ! 
| Birlerum ſahat ſahat 

| I faint every hour 

Ver bize bir umut 

| Give me ſome hope. 


] Derdinden oldum zaban 


| I am ſick with love. 
| Ben Oliyim fixe umur 
| May I die, and all my years be 


yours ſ 


] Ben aglarum ſen gul 


May you be pleaſed, and * 
ſorrows mine ! 


Hafir, 


Haſir, 
A fraw, 
6 , 
Cloth, 
| Tart 


Giro, 
A match, 


Sirma, 


Satch, 
Hair, 


_ 
Gold-wire, 
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Beber, 
Pepper, 
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Cinamon, 


(66) 


I Soffer Me to be your ſlave. 
I] une bulunmaz pahu 


9 Your price is not to be found 


| Sen gbel ben chekeim ſenin hargin 

But my fortune is yours. 

| Eſting-ilen oldum ghira 

| I burn. I burn! my flame con- 
ſumes me. 


Num benden à yirma 


Goldthread, Dont turn away your face. 


I Bazmazun tach 

Crown of my head. 

] Benim iti Guzun 

| My eyes. 

| Ulugorum tez ghel 

[ 1 die——come quickly. 


And by way of poſtſcript : 


| Bize bir dogm haber 


| Send me an anſwe:} 
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You ſee this letter is all in verſe, and I can 
aſſure you there is as muth fancy ſhewn in the 
choice of them, as in the moſt ſtudied expreſ- 
tions of our letters; there being, I believe, a 
million of verſes deſigned for this uſe. There 
is no colour, no flower, no weed, no fruit, herb, 
pebble, or teather, that has not a verſe belong- 


ing to it; and you may quarrel, reproach, or 


ſend letters of paſſion, friendihip, or civility, 
or even of news, without ever inking your 
i 1 1 


fingers. | 


I fancy you are now wondering at my pro- 


found learning; but alas, dear madam, I am ak 


molt fallen into the misfortune fo common to 
the ambitious; while they are employed on 


diſtant inſignificant conqueſts abroad, a rebel- 


Jion;ſtarts up at home; —— I am in great 


% 


danger of loſing my Engliſn. I findtis not 


half fo eaſy to” me to write im it, as it was a 
twelve month ago. I am forced to ſtudy for 
expreſſions, and muſt leave off all other lan- 
guages, and try to learn my mother tongue. 
—— Human underſtanding is as much fi- 
mited as human power, or human ſtrength. 
The memory can retain but a certain number 
of images; and 'tis as im poſſible for one hu- 
man creature to be perfect maſter of ten di- 


ferent languages, as to have, in perfect ſubjec- 


tion, ten different kingdoms, or to fight againſt 
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ten men at a time, I am afraid I ſhall at laſt 
know none as I ſhould do. I live in a place, 
that very well repreſents the Tower of Babel; 
in Pera they ſpeak Turki/h, Greek, Hebrew, 
Armenian, Arabic, Perſian, Ruſſian, Sclavonian, 


FWalachian, German, Dutch, French, Engliſh, 


Italian, Hungarian ; and what is worle, there 


are ten of theſe languages ſpoken in my own 
family. My grooms are Arabs, my footmen 
French, Engliſh, and Germans; my nurſe an 

rmen:an; my houſe maids Ruſſians; half a 
dozen other ſervants Greeks; my ſteward: an 
Italian; my Janizaries Turks; ſo that I live in 
the perpetual hearing of this medley of ſounds, 
which produces a very extraordinary effect 
upon the people that are born here; for they 
learn all theſe languages at the ſame time, and 
without knowing any of them well enough to 
write or read in it. There are very few men, 
women, or even children here, that have not 


the ſame compaſs of words in five or ſix of 


them. I know, myſelf, ſeveral infants of three 
or four years old, that ſpeak Italian, French, 


Greek, Turkiſh, and Ruſſian, which laſt. they 


learn of their nurſes,” who are generally of that 
country. This ſeems almoſt incredible to you, 
and is, in my mind, one of the moſt curious 


things in this country, and takes off very much 


from the merit of our ladies, who ſet up for 
fuch extraordinary geniuſes upon the _ of 
42 | ſome 


| 1 
ſome ſuperficial knowledge of French and 


Italian. 


As I prefer Engliſh to all the reſt, I am 
extremely mortified at the daily decay of it in 
my head, where, I'll aſſure you (with grief 
of heart) it is reduced to ſuch a ſmall number 
of words, I cannot recollect any tolerable phraſe 
to conclude my letter with; and am forced to 
tell your ladyſhip very bluntly, that I am, 


"Your faithful humble ſervant, 


L'E T- 


E 
LET PN MI. 
To the Counteſs of B 1 


T length I have heard from my dear lady 
5 B-—, for the firſt time. 1 am perſuaded 
you have had the goodneſs to write before, 
but I have had the ill fortune to loſe your let- 
ters. Since my laſt, I have ſtayed quietly at 
Conſtantinople, a city that I ought in con- 
ſcience to give your ladyſhip a right notion of, 
ſince I know you can have none but what is 
partial and miſt 
vellers. Tis certain, there are many people 
that paſs years here in Pera, without having 
ever ſeen it, and yet they all pretend to deſcribe 
it, Pera, .Tophana, and Galata, wholly inhabit- 


ed by French Chriſtians (and which, together, 


make the appearance of a very fine town) are 
divided from it by the ſea, which is not above 
half ſo broad as the broadeſt part ofthe Thames; 
but the Chriſtian men are loath to hazard the 
adventures they ſometimes meet with amongſt 
the Levents or Seamen (worſe monſters than 


our watermen) and the women mult cover 


their faces to go there, which they have a per- 
fect averſion to do. Tis true, they wear veils 
in Pera, but they are ſuch as only- ſerve to ſhew 
their beauty to more advantage, and would not 


aken from the writings of tra- 


an exact idea of the thing. I have care 


© ME] 4 
be permitted in Conſtantinople. Theſe reaſons 
deter almoſt every creature from ſeeing it; and 
the French Ambaſſadreſs will return to France, 
J believe, without ever having been there, 
You'll wonder, Madam, to hear me add, that 
I have been there very often. The A/mack, 
or Turkiſh veil, is become not only very eaſy, 
but agreeable to me; and if it was not, I would 
be content to endure ſome inconveniency to 
gratify a paſſion that is become ſo powerful 


with me, as curioſity. And indeed, the pleaſure 


of going in a barge to Chelſea, is not compa- 
rable to that of rowing upon the canal of the, 
ſea here, where, for twenty miles together down 
the Boſphorus, the moſt beautiful variety of 
proſpects preſent themſelves. The Aſian fide 
is covered with fruit trees, villages; and the 
molt delighttul landſcapes in nature; on the 
European, ſtands Conſtantinople, ſituated on 
ſeven hills. — The unequal heights make it 


ſeem as large again as it is (tho' one of the 


largeſt cities in the world) (hewing an agreea- 
ble mixture of gardens, pine and cypreſs trees, 
palaces, moſques, and public buiidings, raiſed 
one above another, with as much beauty and 
appearance of {ſymmetry as your ladyſhip ever 
ſaw in a cabinet adorned by the moſt ſkilful 
hands, where jars ſhew themſelves above jars, 
mixed with caniſters, babies, and candleſticks. 
This is a very odd compariſon ; but it gives me 


to 


+ 

to ſee as much of the Serag!io as is to be ſeen, 
It is on a point of land running into the ſea ; 
a palace of prodigious extent, but very irregu- 
lar. The gardens take in a large compals. of 
ground, full of high cypreſs trees, which is all 
know of them. The buildings are all of 
white ſtone, headed on top, with gilded turrets 
and ſpires, which look very magnificent; and 
indeed, I believe there is no Chriſtian King's 
palace half ſo large. There are ſix large courts 
in it, all built round and ſet with trees, having 
galleries of ſtone; one of thoſe for the guard, 
another for the ſlaves, another for the officers 
of the kitchen, another for the ſtables, the fifth 
for the Divan, and the ſixth for the apartment 
deſtined for audiences; On the ladies fide there 
are at leaſt as many more, with diſtinct courts 
belonging to their eunuchs and attendants, their 


kitchens, &c. | . 


The next remarkable ſtructure is that of St. 
Sophia, which 'tis very difficult to ſee. I was 
forced to ſend three times to the Caimairam, 
(the Governor of the Town) and he aſſembled 
the chief Effendi's or heads of the law, and en- 
quired of the Mufti, whether it was lawful to 
permit it. They paſſed ſome days in this im- 
portant debate; but, I inſiſting on my requeſt, 
permiſſion was granted. I can't be informed 


Why the Turks are more delicate en the ſubjectzt 
ot this Moſque, than on any of the others, 
ks where 
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where what Chriſtian pleaſes may enter with 
out ſcruple. I fancy they imagine that having 
been once conſecrated, 'people, on pretence of 
curioſity, might prophane it with prayers, par- 
ticularly to thoſe Vun, who are ſtill very 
viſible in Moſaic work, and no other way 
defaced but by the decays of time ; for it is ab- 
ſolutely falſe, tho' ſo univerſally; aſſerted, that 


the Turks defaced all the ĩimages that they found 


in the city. The dome of St. Sophia is faid to 
be one hundred and thirteen foot diameter, built 
upon arches, ſuſtained by vaſt pillars of marble, 
the pavement and ſtair- caſe marble. There are 
two rows of galleries ſupported with pillars of 
parti- coloured marble, and the whole roof moſaic. 
work, part of which decays very faſt, and drops 
down. They preſented me a handful of it; the 
compoſition ſeems to me a ſort af glaſs, or that 
paſte with which they make counterfeit-jewels. 
They ſhew here the tomb of the Emperor 
Conſtantine, for which they have a great vene- 
ration. . no ane 
Pott „ 44g! f . 
This is a dull imperfect deſcription of this 
celebrated building; but I underſtand architec- 
ture ſo little, that ] am afraid of talking non- 
ſenſe in endeavouring to ſpeak of it partieu- 
larly. Perhaps I am in the wrong, but ſome 
Turkiſh Moſques pleaſe me better. That of 
Sultan Solyman is an exact ſquare, with four 
tine towers in the angles; inthe midſt is a noble 
Abt. G 4 pala 
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Cupola ſupported with beautiful marble pillars; 
two leſſer at the ends, ſupported in the ſame 
manner; the pavement and gallery round the 
Moſque, of marble; under the great cupola is a 
fountain adorned with ſuch fine coloured pillars, 
that I can hardly think them natural marble; 
on one ſide is the pulpit of white marble, and 
on the other the little gallery for the Grand 
Signior. A fine ſtair- caſe leads to it, and it is 
built up with gilded lattices. At the upper 
end is a ſort of altar, where the name of God 
is written; and before it, ſtand two candleſticks, 
as high as a man, with wax candles as thick as 
three flambeaux. The pavement is ſpread with 
fine carpets, and the Moſque illuminated with 
a vaſt number of lamps. The Court leading 
to it is very ſpacious, with galleries of marble, 
of green columns, covered with twenty-eight 
leaded cupolas on two ſides, and a fine fountain 
of baſons in the midſt of it. | | 


This deſcription may ſerve for all the 


Moſques in Conſtantinople. The model is 
exactly the ſame, and they. only difter in large- 
neſs and richneſs of materials. That of the 
Sultana VALIDA is the largeſt of all, built en- 
tirely of marble, the moſt prodigious, and I 
think the moſt beautiful ſtructure I ever ſaw, 
be it ſpoke to the hononr of our ſex, for it was 


founded by the mother of ManoMErT the 
fourth. Between friends, Paul's Chur#h would 
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make a pitiful figure near it; as any of our ſquares 


would do, near the Aeler dan, or place of horſes, 


(at, ſignifying a horſe in Turkiſli.) This was 
the Hippodrome, in the reign of the Greek 
Emperors. in the midſt of it 13a brazen column 
of three ſerpents twiſted together, with their 


mouths gaping.. Tis impoſſible to learn why 


ſo old a pillar was erected; the Greeks can tell 
nothing but fabulous legends when they are 


aſked the meaning of it, and there is no fign of 


its having ever had any inſcription. Ar the 
upper end is an obeliſk of porphyry, probably 
brought from Egypt, the hieroglyphics all 


very entire, which 1 look upon as meer antient 


puns. It is placed on four little brazen pillars, 


upon a pedeital ot ſquare free ſtone full of fi- 
gures in bas-relief on two ſides; one {quare re- 
preſenting a battle, another an aſſembly. The 
others have inſcriptions | in Greek and Latin; 
the laſt I took in my PIG and it is as 


follows : 


Di Heilis quondam, Dominis parere Serenis 


Julſis, el ertinctis palmam portare Tyrannis 
Omnia in cedunt, ſobolique Perenui. 


Your Lan will interpret theſe: lines. Don't 
fancy they are a love-letter to him. 


All the 0 have their heads on ; and 1 
cannot forbear reflecling again on the impu- 
| G 2 dence 
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dence of authors, who all ſay they have not; 
but I dare ſwear the greateſt part of them never 
Jaw them; but took the report from the Greeks, 
who reſiſt, with incredible fortitude, the con- 
viction of their own eyes, whenever they have 
invented lies to the diſhonour of their enemies. 
Were you to believe them, there is nothing 
worth ſeeing in Conſtantinople, but Sancta Sa- 
phia, tho' there are ſeveral larger, and, in my 
opinion, more beautiful Moſques in that city. 
That of Sultan Achmet has this particularity, 
that its gates are of braſs. In all theſe Moſques 
there are little chapels, where are the toinbs of 
the founders and their families, with wax 
candles burning before them. 


The Exchanges are all noble buildings, full 
of fine alleys, the greateſt part ſupported with 
pillars, and kept wonderfully neat. Every trade 
has its diſtinct alley, where the merchandize is 
diſpoſed in the ſame order as in the New. Ex- 
change at London. The Biſiſten, or jeweller's 
quarter, ſhewsſo much riches, ſuch a vaſt quan- 
tity of diamonds, and all kind of precious 
ſtones, that they dazzle the ſight. The embroi- 
derers is alſo very glittering, and people walk 
here as much for diverſion as buſineſs. The 
markets are moſt of them handſome ſquares, 


and admirably well provided, perhaps better 


than in any other part of the world. 


I know 
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I know you'll expect I ſhould fay ſomething 
articular of the flaves ; and you will imagine 
me half a Turk, when I don't ſpeak of it with 
the ſame horror other Chriltians have done be- 
fore me. But I cannot forbear applauding the 
humanity of the Turks to theſe creatures; they 
are never ill uſed, and their flavery is, in my 
opinion, no worſe than ſervitude all over the 
world. Tis true they have no wages; but they 
give them yearly clothes to a higher value than 
our ſalaries to our ordinary ſervants. But you'll 
object, that men buy women with an ey? to cuil. 
In my opinion they are bought and ſold as 
publickly andas infamouſly in all our Chriſtian 

great cities. | 


I muſt add to the deſcription of Conſtanti- 
nople, that the H:/torical Pillar is no more. It 
dropped down about two years before I came 
to this part of the world, I have ſcen no other 
footſteps of antiquity except the aquzeduQts, 
which are fo vaſt hat I am apt to believe they 
are yet more antient than the Greek Empire. 
The Turks, indecd have clapped in ſome ſtones, 
with Turkiſh inſcriptions to give the natives 
the honour of fo great a work ; but the deceir 
is eaſily diſcovered, —The other public build- 
ings are the Hans and Monaſteries; the firſt are 
very large and numerous; the ſecond few in 


number, and not at all magnificent. I had the 


curiolity to viſit one of them, and to obſerve 
; the 
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the devotions of the Derviſes, which are as 


whimiical as any at Rome. "Theſe fellows have 
permiſſion to marry, but are confined to an 


odd habit, which is only a piece ofcoarſe white 
cloth, wrapped about them, with their legs and 
arms naked. Their order has few other rules, 
except that of performing their fantaſtic rites, 
every Tueſday and Friday, which is done in 
this manner : They meet together in a large 
hall, where they all ſtand with their eyes fixed 
on the ground, and their arms acroſs, while the 
Imaum or preacher reads part of the Alcoran 
from a pulpit, placed in the midſt; and when 
he has' done, eight or ten of them make a 
melancholy concert with their pipes, which 
are no unmuſical inſtruments. en he reads 
again, and makes a ſhort expoſition on what 
he has read; after which they ſing and play, 
till their Superior (the only one of them dreſſed 
in green) riſes and begins a ſort of ſolemn dance. 
They all ſtand about him in a regular figure, 
and while ſome play, the others tie their robe 
(which is very wide) faſt round their waiſt, and 
begin to turn round with an amazing ſwittneſs, 
and yet with great regard to the muſic, moving 


flower or faſter as the tune is played. This 


lafts above an hour, without any of them 
ſhewing the leaſt appearance of giddineſs, which 
is not to be wondered at, when it is conſider- 
ed, they are all uſed to it from their infancy ; 
| moſt of them being devoted to this way of life 


from 
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from their birth. There turned amongſt them 


ſome little Derviſes of fix or ſeven years old, 
who ſeemed no more diſordered by that exer- 
ciſe than the others. At the end of the cere- 
mony they ſhout out; © There is no other God, 
but God, and Mahomet his Prophet ;””* after which 
they kiſs the Superior's hand and retire. The 
whole is performed with the moſt ſolemn gra- 
vity. Nothing can be more auſtere than the 
form of theſe people; they never raiſe their 
eyes, and ſeem devoted to contemplation. And 
as ridiculous as this is in deſcription, there is 
ſomething touching in the air of ſubmiſſion 
and mortification they aſſume. This letter js 
of a horrible length; but you may burn it 
when you have read enough, &c. &., 
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To the Counteſs of 


I AM now preparing to leave Conſtantinople, 
and perhaps you will accuſe me of hypo- 
criſy, when I tell you, tis with regret : but as 
J am uſed to the air, and have learnt the lan- 
guage, TI am cafy here; and as much as I love 
travelling, I tremble at the inconveniencies 
attending ſo great a journey, with a numerous 
family, and a little infant hanging at the breaſt. 
However, I endeavour, upon this occaſion, 
to do as I have hitherto done in all the odd 
turns of my life; turn them, if I can, to my 
diverſion. In order to this, I ramble every 
day, wrapped up in my Ferige and Aſmak, 
about Conſtantinople, and amuſe myſelt with 
ſeeing all that is curious in it. I know you 
will expect that this declaration ſhould be 
followed with ſome account of what I have 
ſeen, Put J am in no humour to copy what 
has been writ ſo often over. To what purpoſe 
ſhould I tell you, that Conſtantinople is the 
antient Bizantium? that 'tis at prefent the 
conqueſt of a race of people, ſuppoſed Scy- 
thians ? that there are five or ſix thoufand 
moſques in it? that Sancia Sophia was founded 


by 
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by Juſtinian ? &c. I'll affure you ' tis not for 
want of learning, that I forbear writing all 
theſe bright things. I could alfo, with very 
little trouble, turn over Knolles and Sir Paul 
Rycaut, to give you a liſt of Turkiſh Emperors; 
but I will not tell you what you may find in 
every author that has writ of this country. I 
am more inclined, out of a true female ſpirit 
of contradiction, to tell you the falſehood-of 
a great part of what you find in authors ; as for 
example, in the admirable Mr. Hill, who ſo 
gravely aſſerts, that he ſaw in Sancta Sophia, a 
ſweating pillar, very balſamic for difordered - 
heads. There is not the leaſt tradition of any 
ſuch matters and I ſuppoſe it was revealed to 
him in vifſbn, during his wonderful ſtay in the 
Egyptian Catacombs ; for I am ſure he never 


heard of any ſuch miracle here. Tis alſo very 


pleaſant to obſerve how tenderly he and all his 
brethren voyage-writers, lament the miſerable 
confinement of the Turkiſh ladies, who are 
perhaps more free than any ladies in the uni- 
verſe, and are the only women in the world 
that lead a life of uninterrupted pleaſure, exempt 


from cares, their whole time being ſpent in 


viſiting, bathing, or the agreeable amuſement 
of ſpending money and inventing new faſhions.” 
A huſband would be thought mad that exafted 
any degree of economy from his wife, whoſe 


expences are no way limited but by her own 


fancy. Tis his buſineſs to get money, and 
| 5 = hers 
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hers to ſpend it; and this noble prerogative 
extends itſelf to the very meaneſt of the ſex, 
Here is a fellow that carries embroidered hand- 
kerchiets upon his back to ſe 1] : and as miſer- 
able a figure as you may ſuppoſe ſuch a mean 
dealer; yet l'Il aſſure you, his wife ſcorns to 
wear any thing leſs than cloth of gold; has her 
_ ermine furs, and a very handſome ſet of jewels 
for her head. Tis true, they have no places 
but the bagnios, and theſe can only be fe:n by 
their own ſex; however, that is a diverſion they 
take great pleaſure in. | 


I was, three days ago, at one of the fineſt 
in the town, and had the opportunity of 


ſeeing a Turkiſh bride received th, and all 


the ceremony uſed on that occaſion, which 
made me recollect the Epithalamium of Helen, 


by Theocritus; and it ſeems to me, that the 


ſame cuſtoms have continued ever fince, All 
the the friends, relations and acquaintance of 
the two families, newly allied, meet at the 
bagnio ; ſeveral others go, out of curioſity, 
and | believe there were that day two hundred 
women. "Thoſe that were, or [ad been mar- 
ried, plaged themfelves round the rooms, on 
the marbIMofas; but the virgins very haſtily 
threw off their cloaths, and appeared without 


other ornament or covering than their own 


long hair braided with pearl or ribbon. - Two 
of them met the bride at the door, A 
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by her mother and another grave relation, 
She was a beautiful maid of about ſeventeen, 


very richly dreſſed, and ſhining with jewels, 


but was preſently reduced to the ſtate of nature, 
Two others filled ſilver gilt pots with perfume, 
and began the proceſſion, the reſt following 
in pairs, to the number of thirty. The leaders 
ſung an Epithalamium, anſwered by the others 
in chorus, and the two laſt led the fair bride, 
her eyes fixed on the ground, with a charm» 
ing affectation of modeſty. In this order they 
marched round the three large rooms of the 
Bagnio. Tis not eaſy to repreſent to you the 
beauty of this fight, moſt of them being well 
proportioned and white ſkin'd; all of them 
perfectly ſmooth, and poliſhed by the frequent 
uſe of bathing. After having made their teur, 
the bride was again led to every matron round 
the rooms, who ſaluted her with a compliment 
and a preſent, ſome of jewels, others of pieces 
of ſtuff, handkerchiefs, or little gallantries of 
that nature, which ſhe thanked them for, by 
kiſſing their hands. I was very well pleaſed 
with having ſeen this ceremony; and you may 
believe me, that the Turkiſh ladies hi an” 
leaſt, as much wit and vil, nay liberty, as 
among us. Tis true, the ſame cuſtoms that 
give them ſo many opportunities of gratifying 
their evil inclinations (if they have any) 9 — 
put it very fully in the power of their huſbands 


to revenge themſelves, if they are diſcovered; 


2 [84] 
and I do not doubt but they ſuffer fometimes 
for their indiſcretions in a very ſevere manner. 
About two months ago, there was found at 
day break, not very far from my houſe, the 

Pleeding body of a young woman, naked, on] 


Wrapp'd in a coarſe ſheet, with two woun 
of a knife, onè in her ſide, and another in her 
breaſt. She was not quite cold, and was fo 
ſurprizingly beautiful, that there were very few 
men in Pera, that did not go to look upon 
her; but it was not poſſible for any body to 
know her, no woman's face being known. 
She was ſuppoſed to have been brought, in the 
dead of night, from the Conſtantinople fide, 
and laid there. Very little enquiry was made 
about the murderer, and the dep was pri- 
yvately buried without noiſe. Murder is never 
purſued by the King's officers, as with us. Tis 
the buſineſs of the next relations to revenge 
the dead perſon; and if they like better to com- 
pound the matter for money (as they generally 
do) there is no more ſaid of it. One would 
imagine this defect in their government, ſhould 
make ſuch tragedies very frequent, yet they 
are extremely rare; bebe to prove 
the people not naturally cruel. Neither do 
I think, in many other particulars, they deſerve 
the barbarot character we give them. I am 
well acqdeinted with a Chriſtian woman of 


quality, who made it her choice to live with a 
Tuck. huſband, and is a very agreeable ſen- 


ſible 
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ſible lady. Her ſtory is ſo extraordinary, 1 


cannot forbear relating it; but I promiſe you 
it ſhall be in as few words as I can poſſibly 
expreſs it. | 


She is a Spaniard, and was at Naples with 
her family, when that kingdom was part of 
the Spaniſh dominion. Coming from thence 
in a Felucca, accompanied by her brother, they 
were attacked by the Turkiſh Admiral, boarded 
and taken.-——And now how ſhall I modeſtly 


tell you the reſt of her adventure? The ſame 


accident happened to her, that happened to the 
fair Lucretia ſo many years before her. But 
ſhe was too good a Chriſtian to kill herſelf, as 
that Heatheniſh Roman did. The Admiral 
was ſo much charmed with the beauty, and 
long ſuffering of the fair captive, that, as his 
firſ compliment, he gave immediate liberty 
to her brother and attendants, who made haſle 
to Spain, and in a few months ſent the ſum of 
four thouſand pound ſterling, as a ranſom for 
his faſter. The Turk took the money, which 
he preſented to her, and told her ſhe was at 
liberty. But the lady very diſcreetly weighed 
the different treatment ſhe was likely to find in 


Her native country. Her relations (as the 


kindeſt thing they could do for her in her pre- 
ſent circumſtances) would certainly confine 
her to a nunnery for the reſt of her days. 


Her Infidel lover was very handſome, very 


* 


Vou, II. H tender, 


Ht 
tender, very fond of her, and laviſhed at her 
feet all the Turkiſh magnificence. She an- 
ſwered him very refolutely, that her liberty was 
not ſo precious to her as her honour, that he 
could no way reſtore that but by marrying her, 
and ſhe therefore defired him to accept the 
ranſom as her portion, and give her the fatis- 
faction of knowing that no man could boaſt 
of her favours without being her huſband, 
The admiral was tranſported at this kind offer, 


and ſent back the money to her relations, 


Taying he was too happy in her poſſeſſion. 
He married her, and never took any other 
wife, and (as ſhe ſays herſelf) ſhe never had 
reaſon to repent the choice ſhe made. He 
left her ſome years after, 'one of the richeſt 
widows in Conſtantinople. But there is no 
remaining honourably a fingle woman, and 
that confideratzpn has obliged her to marry the 
preſent Captain Baffa (i. e. Admiral) his ſuc- 
ceſſor. I am afraid that you will think my 


friend fell in love with her raviſſler; but I am 


willing to take her word for it, that the acted 
wholly on principles of honour, tho' I think 
ſhe might be reaſonably touched at his genero- 


ay, Which is often found amongſt the Turks 


* 
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"Tis a degree of generoſity to tell the truth, 


and 'tis 757 rare that any Turk will aſſert a 
ſolemn falſhood. I don't ſpeak of the loweſt 


ſort; 


: 


71 
jort ; for as there is a great deal of ignorance, 
there is very little virtue amongſt them ; and 


| falſe witneſſes are much cheaper than in Chriſ- 


tendom, thoſe wretches not being puniſhed 
(even when they are publicly detected) with 
the rigour they ought to be. 


Now I am ſpeaking of their law I don't 
know, whether I have ever mentioned to you 
one cuſtom peculiar to their country, I mean, 
adoption, very common 1 the Turks, 
and yet more amongſt the Greeks and Arme- 
nians. Not having it in their power to give 
their eſtates to a friend or diſtant relation, to 
avoid its falling into the Grand Signior's 


Treaſury, when they are not likely to have 


any children of their own, they chuſe ſome 
prefty child of either ſex, amongſt the me 
people, and carry the child and its parents be- 
ſore the Cadi, and there declare they ieterrs 
it for their heir. The parents, at the ſame 
time, renounce all future claim to it ; a writ- 
ing is drawn and witneſſed, and a child thus 
adopted, cannot be diſinherited. Yet I have 
ſeen ſome common beggars, that have refuſed 
to part with their children in this manner, to 
ſome of the richeſt among the Greeks ; (ſo pow- 
erful is the inſtinctive affection that is natu- 
ral to {arent !) though the adopting fathers are 
ly very tender to theſe children of their 


ener 
px 4 as they call them, I own this cuſtom 
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leaſes me much better than our abſurd one of 


following our hame. Methinks *tis much 
more reaſonable to make happy and rich, an 
infant whom J educate after my own manner, 
brought up (in the Turkiſh phraſe) upon my 
Fnees, and who has learnt to look upon me 
with a filial reſpect, than to give an eſtate to a 


creature without other merit or relation to me 


than that of a few letters. Yet this is an abſur- 
dity we fee frequently praftifed, Now I 
have mentioned the Armenians, perhaps it will 
be agreeable to tell you ſomething of that na- 
tion, with which I am ſure you are utterl 

unacquainted. I will not trouble you wit 

the geographical account of the ſituation of 
their country, which you may ſee in the maps; 


or a relation of their antient greatneſs, which 


you may read in the Roman Hiſtory. They 


are now ſubject to the Turks; and, being very 
induſtrious in trade, and encreaſing and mul- 
tiplying, are 1 in great numbers 
through all the Turkiſh dominions. They 
were, as they ſay, converted to the Chriſtian 
religion by 8. Gregory, and are perhaps the 
devouteſt Chriſtians in the whole world. The 
chief precepts of their prieſts enjoin the ſtrict 


keeping of their Lents, which are, at leaſt, ſeven 


months in every year, and are not to be diſ- 
penſed with on the moſt emergent neceſſity; 
no occaſion whatever can excuſe them if they 


ouch any thing more than mere herbs or roots 


(without 
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(without oil) and plain dry bread. That is 
their conftant diet. Mr. W——y has one of 
his interpreters of this nation, and the poor 
fellow was brought ſo low by the ſeverity of 
his faſts, that his life was deſpaired of. Yet 


neither his maſter's commands, nor the doctor's 


entreaties (who declared nothing elſe could 
ſave his life) were powerful enough boy grey 
with him to take two or three ſpoonfuls of 
broth, Excepting this, which may rather be 
called a caſtom, than an article of faith, I ſee 
very little in their religion different from ours. 
Tis true, they ſeem to incline very much to 
Mr. //bi/ton's doctrine; neither do think the 
Greek church very diſtant from it, ſince tis 
certain, the Holy Spirit's proceeding only from 
the Father, is making a plain ſubordination in 
the Son—But the Armenians have no notion 
of - Tranſub/tantiation, whatever account Sir 
Pau! Rycaut gives of them (which account 1 
am apt to believe was deſigned to compliment 
our court in 1679) and they have à great 
horror for thoſe amongſt them that change to 
the Roman religion. What is moſt extraor- 
dinary in their cuſtoms, is their matrimony ; a 
ceremony, I believe, unparallel'd all over the 
world. They are always promiſed very young; 
but the eſpouſed never ſee one another till 
three days after their marriage. The bride is 
carried to church with a cap on her head, in 
the faſhion of a large trencher, and over it a 

red 


FI 
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red ſilken veil, which covers her all over to her 
feet. The prieſt aſks the bridegroom whether 
he is contented to marry that woman, be /e 
deaf, be ſhe blind“ Theſe are the literal words; 
to which having anſwered yes, the is led home 
to his houſe, accompanied with all the friends 
and relations on both ſides; finging and dancing, 
and is placed on a cuſhion in the corner of the 
ſofa ; but her veil is never lifted up, not even 
by her huſband. There is ſomething ſo odd 
and monſtrous in theſe ways, that I could not 
believe them till T had enquired of ſeveral Arme- 
nians myſelf, who all affured me of the truth 
of them, particularly one young fellow who 
wept when he ſpoke of it, being promiſed by 
his mother to a girl that he muſt marry in this 
manner, tho? he proteſted to me, he had rather 
die than ſubmit to this ſlavery, having already 
figured his bride to himſelf with all the defor- 
mities in nature. fancy I ſee you bleſs 
yourſelf at this terrible relation. cannot 
conclude my letter with a more ſurpriſing ſtory, 
yet *tis as ſeriouſly true, as that I am, 


Dear fiſter, 
Yours , &c. &c. 
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| giving you ſome account of the 
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LETTER XLII. 
To the Abbot of ——, 


Conſtantinople, May 19, O. S. 1718. 


AM extremely pleaſed with hearing from 
you, and my vanity (the darling frailty of 
human kind) not a little flattered by the un- 
common queſtions you aſk me, tho* I am 


utterly incapable of anſwering them. And 


indeed, were I as good a Mathematician as 
Euchd himſelf, it requires an age's ſtay to make 
juſt obſervations on the air and vapours. I 
have not been yet a fall year here, and am on 
the point of removing. Such is my rambling 
deſtiny. This will ſurprize you, and can ſur- 
prize nobody ſo much as myſelf. Perhaps you 
will accuſe me of lazineſs or dulneſs, or both 
together, than can leave this place without 
Turkiſh court. 

can only tell you that if you pleaſe to read 
Sir Paul Rycaut, you will there find a full and 
true account of the Viziers, the Beglerby's, the 
eivil and ſpiritual government, the officers of 
the Seraglio, & c. things that are very eaſy to 


procure liſts of, and therefore may be depended 


on; 
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on; tho' other ſtories, God knows Il ſay no 
more every body is at liberty to write their 
own remarks; the manners of people may 
change; or ſome of them eſcape the obſervation 
of travellers; but tis not the ſame; of the go- 
vernment, and for that reaſon, ſince I can tell 

ou nothing new, I will tell you nothing of 


it. In the ſame ſilence ſhall be paſſed over the 


arſenal and ſeven towers; and for Moſques J 
have already deſcribed one of the nobleſt to you 
very particularly, But I cannot forbear; taking 
notice to you of amiſtake of GEMELLI, (though 
I honour him in a much higher degree than 
any other voyage-writer): he ſays that there are no 
remains of Calcedon; this is certainly a miſtake; 


I was there yeſterday and went croſs the canal 


in my galley, the ſea being very narrow between 
that city and Conſtantinople. Tis ſtill a large 
town, and has ſeveral Moſques in it. The 
Chriſtians ſtill call it Calcedonia, and the Turks 
give it a name I forgot, but which is only a 
corruption of the ſame word. I ſuppoſe this 
is an error of, his guide, which his ſhort ſtay 
hindered him from reCtifying . for I have, in 
other matters, a very juſt eſteem for his vera- 
city. Nothing can be pleaſanter than the ca- 
nal, and the Tarks are ſo well acquainted with 
its beauties, that all their pleafure ſeats are 
built on its banks, where they have, at the ſame 
time, the moſt beautiful proſpects in ; 
| an 
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and Aſia; there are near one another, ſome 
hundreds of magnificent palaces. Human gran- 
deur being here yet more unſtable than any 
where elſe, *tis common for the heirs of a pr 
three-tail'd Baſſa not to be rich enough to keep 
in repair the houſe he built; thus in a few 

ears they all fall to ruin. I was yeſterday to fee 


that of the late grand Vizier, who was killed 


at Peterwaradin. It was built to receive his 
Royal Bride, daughter of the preſent Sultan, but 
he did not live to ſee her there. I have a great 
great mind to deſcribe it to you; but I check 


that inclination, knowing very well that I can- 


not give you, with my beſt deſcription, ſuch an 
idea of it as I ought. It is ſituated on one of the 
moſt delightful parts of the canal, with a fine 
wood on the fide of a hill behind it. The extent of 
it is prodigious ; the guardian aſſured me there 


are eight hundred rooms in it ; I will not, how- 


ever, anſwer for that number, fince I did not 
count them; but 'tis certain the number is 
very large, ahd the whole adorned with a pro- 
fuſion of marble, gilding, and the moſt exqui- 
ſite painting of fruit and flowers. The windows 
are all ſaſh'd with the fineſt chryſtaline glaſs, 


brought from England ; and here is all the ex- 


penſive magnificence that you can ſuppoſe in a 
palace founded by a vain luxurious young man, 
with the wealth of a vait Empire at his com- 


mand. But no part of it pleaſed me better 


than 
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than the apartments deſtined for the Bagnios. 
There are two built exactly in the ſame man- 
ner, anſwering to one another ; the baths, 
fountains, and pavements all of white marble ; 


the roofs gilt, and the walls covered with Ja- 


pan china. Adjoining to them are two rooms, 
the uppermoſt of which is divided into a ſoſa; 
and in the four corners are falls of water from 
the very roof, from ſhell to ſhell, of white 
marble, to the lower end of the room, where it 
falls into a large baſon, ſurrounded with 
pipes that throw up the water as high as the 
room. The walls are in the nature of lattices, 
and on the outſide of them, there are vines and 
woodbines planted, that form a fort of green. 


tapeſtry, and give an agreeable obſcurity to 


thoſe delightful chambers. I ſhould go on and 
let you into ſome of the other apartments (all 
worthy your curioſity) but 'tis yet harder to 
deſcribe a Turkiſh — 4 than any other, being 
built entirely irregular. There is nothing that 
can be properly called front or wings; and tho” 
ſuch a confuſion is, I think, pleaſing to the 


ſight, yet it would be very unintelligible in a 


letter. 1 ſhall only add, that the chamber deſ- 
tined for the Sultan when he viſits his daugh- 
ter, is wainſcotted with 'mother of pearl, 25 
tened with emeralds like nails. There are 
others of mother of pearl and olive-wood in- 


laid, and ſeveral of Japan china. The galleries, 


which 
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already ſaid too much, but I depend upon the 
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which are numerous and very large, are adorn» 
ed with jars of flowers, and porcelain diſhes 
of fruit of all ſorts, ſo well done in plaiſter, 


and coloured in fo lively a manner, that it has 
an enchanting effect. The 2 is ſuitable to 
the houſe, where arbours, fo 


untains, and walks 
are thrown together in an agreeable confuſion. 
There is no ornament wanting except that of 
ſtatues. Thus you fee, Sir, theſe people are 
not ſo unpoliſhed as we repreſent them. Tis 
true, their magnificence is of a different taſte 
from ours, ag perhaps of a better. I am 
almoſt of opinion they have a right notion of 


life. They conſume it in muſic, gardens, wine 
and delicate eating, while we are tormenting 
our brains with ſome ſcheme of politics, or 


ſtudying ſome ſcience to which we can ne- 
ver attain, or, if we do, cannot perſuade other 
people to ſet that value upon it we do our- 
ſelves. Tis certain what we feel and ſee is 
properly (if any thing is properly) our own; 


but the good of fame, the folly of praiſe, are | 


hardly. purchaſed, and when obtained, poor 


recompence for loſs of time and health. We 
die or grow old before we can reap the fruit 
of our labours. Conſidering what ſhort livd 
weak animals men are, is there any ſtudy ſo 


beneficial as the ſtudy of preſent pleaſure ? I 
dare not purſue this theme ; perhaps I have 


true 


+ 


—— — . 
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true knowledge you have of my heart, I 
don't expect from you the inſipid railleries I 
ſhould ſuffer from another, in anſwer to this 
letter. You know how to divide the idea of 
pleaſure from that of wice, and they are only 
mingled in the heads of fools, —But I allow 
you to laugh at me for the ſenſual declara- 
tion in ſaying, that I had rather be a rich Ef- 
fendi with all his ignorance, than Sir Iſaac New- 

ton with all his knowledge. 


J am, Sir, &cc. &c. 
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LETT ER. REM; 
To the Abbot of 
— Tunis, July 31, O. S. 1718. 
1 LEFT Conſtantinople the ſixth of the laſt 


month, and this is the firſt poſt from whence 
could fend a letter, tho' I have often wiſhed 
for the opportunity, that I might impart ſome 
of the pleaſure I found in this voyage, through 
the moſt agreeable part of the world, where 
every ſcene preſents me ſome poetical idea. 


FVarm'd with pactic tranſport, I ſurvey 
70% immortal iſlands and the well known ſea. 
For here ſo oft the Muſe her harp has ſtrung, 


That not a mountain rears its head unſung. 


I beg your pardon for this ſally, and will, 
if I can, continue the reſt of my account in 
plain proſe. The ſecond day 4 we paſſed 
Gallipslis, a fair city, ſituated in the bay of 
Cher ſoneſus, and much reſpected by. (8 Turks, 
being the firſt town they took in Europe. At 
five the next morning, we anchored in the 
Helleſpont, between the caſtles of Seſſos and 
Abydos now called the Dardanelli, "Theſe are 

Vol. II. I | now 
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now two little ancient caſtles, but of n0 
ſtrength, being commanded by a riſing ground 
behind them, which I confeſs I ſhould never 
have taken notice of, if I had not heard it ob- 
ſerv'd by our captain and officers, my imagi- 
nation being wholly employed by the tragic ſtory 
that you are well acquainted with: 


Tho fwimming Lover and the nightly Pride, 
Hiw HERO lev'd, and how LN AND PER died. 


Verſe again !—I am certainly infected by the 
poetical air I have paſſed through. That of 
Abydos is undoubtedly very amorous, fince that 
ſoft paſſion betrayed the caſtle into the hands 
of the Turks wha beſieged it in the reign of 
Orchanes. The Governor's daughter imagining 
to have feen her future huſband in a dieam 
(though I don't find ſhe had either ſlept upon 
Bride-cake or kept St. Agnes Feaſt) fancied the 
ſaw the dear figure in the form of one of her 
be ſiegers, and, being willing to obey her deſ- 
tiny, toſſed a note to him over the wall, with 
the offer of her perſon and the delivery of the 
caſlle. He ſhewed it to his gencral, who con- 
ſented to try the ſincerity of her intentions and 
withdrew his army, ordering the young man 


to return with a ſelect body of men at midnight. 


She admitted him at the appointed hour, he 
deſtroyed the garriſon, took the father priſon- 
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er, and made her his wife. This town is in 


£ Aſia, firſt founded by the Mileſians. Se/tos is 
in Europe, and was once the principal city of 
5 Cherſoneſus. Since I have ſeen this ſtreight, I 


find nothing improbable in the adventure cf 
Leander, or very wonderful in the bridge of 
7 boats of Xerxes. Tis ſo narrow, 'tis not ſur- 
prizing a young lover ſhould attempt to ſwim, 
or an ambitious King try to paſs his army over 
it. But then, tis fo ſubje& to ſtorms, tis no 
wonder the lover perih'd and the bridge was + 
droken. From hence we had a full view of 


— 


5 mount Ida; | 

f | | | 
Fi dere Juno once careſs'd her amorous Tove, 
- Aud the world's maſter lay ſubdi'd by Love. 
O Not many leagues ſail from hence, I ſaw the 
5 point of land where poor old Hecuba was bu- 
2 ried, and about a league from that place is Cape 


Janixary, the famous promontory of Sigæum, 

a where we anchored. My curiolity ſupplied me 

with ſtrength to climb to the top of it, to fee 

the place where Achilles was buried and where 

Alexander ran naked round his tomb in honoury, 

4 of him, which, no doubt, was a great comfort ' 
to his ghoſt. I ſaw there, the ruins of a very 


4 
z 
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. large city, and found a ſtone on which Mr. 
q y plainly diſtinguiſhed the words 
8 of Sigæn Polin. We ordered this on board the 
. c | "> 3 ſhip; 
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ſhip; but were ſhew'd others much more cu- 
rious by a Greek Prieſt, tho' a very ignorant 
ſellow that could give no tolerable account of any 
thing. On each ſide the door of his little church 
lie two large ſtones, about ten foot long each, 
five in breadth and three in thickneſs. That 
on the right is very fine white marble, the ſide 
of it beautifully carved in Bas relief; it repre- 
ſents a woman who ſeems to be defigned for 
fome Deity fitting on a chair with a footſtool, 


and before her another woman weeping and 


preſenting to her a young child that ſhe has in 
her arms, followed by a proceſſion of women, 
with children in the ſame manner. This is cer- 
tainly part of a very ancient tomb; but I dare 
not pretend to give the true explanation of it. 
On the ſtone, on the left fide, is a very fair 


inſcription, but the Greek is too antient for 


Mr. Ws interpretation. I am very 
forry not to have the original in my poſſeſſion 


which might have been purchaſed of the poor 


inhabitants for a ſmall ſum of money. But our 
captain aſſured us, that without having ma- 
chines made on purpoſe, *twas impoſhble to 
bear it to the ſea-ſide, and when it was there, 
his long-boat would not be. large enough to 
ho!d it, | 


The ruins of this great city are now inhabit- 


ed by poor Greek peaſants, who wear the Sciote a 


habit, the women being in ſhort petticoats fat- 


ten'd 


\ ror |] 


ten'd by ſtraps round their ſhoulders, and large 


fnock-ſleeves of white linen, with neat ſhoes 
and ſtockings, and on their heads a large piece 
of muſlin, which falls in large folds on their 
ſhoulders. One of my countrymen Mr. Sands 
{whoſe book I doubt not you have read as one 
of the beſt of its kind) ſpeaking of theſe rains, 
ſuppoſes them to have been the foundation of 
a _ begun by Conſtantine, before his build- 
ing Byzantium ; but I ſee no good reaſon for 
that imagination, and am apt to believe them 
much more ancient. 5 


We ſaw very plainly from this promontory, 
the river Simois rolling from mount Ida, and 
running through a very ſpacious valley. It is 
now a conſiderable river, and is called Simores; 
it is joined in the vale by the Scamander, which 
appeared a ſmall ſtream halt-choaked with mud, 
but is perhaps large in the winter. This was 
Xanthus, amongſt the Gods, as Homer tells us, 
and *tis by that heavenly name, the Nymply 
Oenone invokes it, in her Epiſtle to Paris. The 


Trojan Virgins ufed to offer their firſt favours 


to it by the name of Scamander, till the adven- 
ture, which Afon/ieur de la Fontaine has told fa 


| agreeably, aboliſh'd that heatheniſh ceremony. 


When the ſtream is mingled with the Simois, 
they run together to the ſea. erer 
All that is now left at Troy is the ground: 

on which it ſtood; for J am 2 perſuaded 
£ Whatever 


nens! 


waatever pieces of antiquity may be found 
round it are much more modern, and I think 
Strabo fays the ſame thing. However there is 
ſome pleaſure in ſeeing the valley where I 
imagined the famous duel of Menelaus and Pa- 
ris had been fought, and were the greateſt city 
in the world was ſituated, Tis certainly the 
nobleſt ſituation that can be found for the head 
of a great Empire, much to be preferred to that 
of Conſtantinople, the harbour here being al- 
ways convenient for ſhips from all parts of the 
world, and that of Conſtantinople inacceſſible 
almoſt ſix months in the year, while the north- 


wind reigns. 


North of the promontory of Sigzum we 
ſaw that of Nhateum fam'd for the ſepulchre of 
4jax.' While I viewed theſe celebrated fields 
and rivers, I admired the exact geography of 
Hemer, whom I had in my hand. Almoſt every 
' epithet he gives to a mountain or plain, is ſtill 
juſt for it; and I ſpent ſeveral hours here in 
as agreeable cogitations, as ever Don Quixote 
had on mount Montęſinos. We failed next night 
to the ſhore, where tis vulgarly reported Zroy 
ſtead, and I took the pains of riſing at two 
in the morning to view coolly thoſe ruins. 
which are commonly ſhew'd to ſtrangers, and 
which the Turks call Ei- Stamboul, i. e. Old: 
Conſtantinople. For that reaſon, as well as 
ſome others, I conjecture them to be the 
F748 . remains 
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remains of that city begun by Conſtantine. 
J hired an aſs (the 2 voiture to be had 
mere) that I might go ſome miles into the 
country, and take a tour round the antient 
walls which are of avaſt extent. We found the 
remains of a caſtle on- a hill, and of another 
in a valley, ſeveral broken pillars and two 
pedeſtals, from which I took theſe Latin in- 
{criptions : 


| 
| 


PIVI. AUG. COL. 
ET. COL. IUL. PHILIPENSIS 
EORUNDEM ET PRINCIP. AM 
COL. IUL. PARIANAE. TRIBUN. 
MILIT. COH. XXXII. VOLUNTAR. 
TRIB. MILIT. LEG. XIII. GEM. 
PRAEFECTO EQUIT. ALAE. I. 


SCUBULORUM ies 48 

VIC. VIII. 1 L: 4 

4 1 

DIVI. IULI. FLAMI NT 17 
C. ANTONIO. M. F = 
VOLT. RUFO. FLAMIN _—_ 
DIV. AUG. COL. CL. APRENS. 9 


FE. COL. IUL. PHILIPPENSISC 
EORUMDEM. ET PRINCIP. ITEM 
COL. IUL, PARIANAE. TRIB. 
MILIT. COH. XXXII. VOLUNTARIOR. 
| TRIB. MILIT. XIII. 7 
GEM. PRAEF. EQUIT. Al AE. I. 

 SCUBULORUM _ 
VIC. VH, 


— — 
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I do not doubt but the remains of a temple. 


near this place, are the ruins of one dedi- 
cated to Auguſtus, and I know not why 


Mr. Sands calls it a Chriſtian temple, ſince the 


Romans certainly buſt hereabouts. Here are 
many tombs of fine marble and vaſt pieces of 
ym which are daily leſſen d by the pro- 

igious balls that the Turks make, from them, 
for their cannon. We paſſed that evening 
the iſle of Tencilos, once under the patronage 
of APoLLo, as he gave it in, himſelf, in the 
particulars of his eſtate, when he courted 
Daphne, It is but ten miles in circuit, but in 
thoſe days very rich and- well peopled, {till 
famous for its excellent wine. I fay nothing 
of Tenes, from whom it was called; but 
naming AAytilene, where we paſſed next, I 
cannot forbear mentioning Leſbos, where 
SaPpPho ſung and PiTTACUs reigned, famous 
for the birth of ALceus, TyropuRAsTVs and 
ARloN, thoſe ' matters in Poetry, Philoſophy, 
and Muſic. This was one of the laſt iſlands 
that remained in the Chriſtian dominion after 


the conqueſt of Conſtantinople by the Turks. 


But need | talk to you of Catucuſeno, &c. Princes 
that you areas well acquainted with as I am ? 
*T was with regret I ſaw us fail from this iſland 
into the Egean fea, now the Archipelago, leaving 
Scio (the antient Chips) on the left, which is the 


_ richeſt and meſt populous of theſe iſlands, fruitful 


in cotton, corn and ſilk, planted with youu 


* wh, 0 


„ 


confine their magnificence to the inſide of 


double regret, on a beautiful temple of Tu- 
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of orange and lemon trees, and the Arviſian 
mountain {till celebrated for the Nectar that 
VisGiL mentions. Here is the beſt manu- 
facture of ſilks in all Turkey. The town 
is well built, the women famous for their 
beauty, and ſhew their faces as in Chriſtendom. 
There are many rich families; tho' they 


their houſes, to avoid the jealouſy of the 
Turks, who have a Baſſa here; however they 
enjoy a reaſonable liberty, and indulge the 
genius of their country ; 


And eat and ſing and dance away their time, 
Fresh as their groves, and happy as their clime. 


Their chains hang lightly on them, tho' tis 
not long ſince they were impos'd, not being 
under the Turk till 1566. But perhaps 'tis as 
ealy to obey the Grand Signior as the ſtate of 
Genoa, to whom they were fold by the 
Greek Emperor. But I forgot myſelf in theſe 
hiſtorical touches, which are very impertinent 
when I write to you, Paſſing the ſtreight 
between the iſlands of Andros and Achaia, now 
Libadia, we ſaw the promontory of Lunium, 
now called Cape Colonna, where are yet ſtand- 
ing the vaſt pillars of a temple of MINERVA. 
This venerable ſight made me think, with 
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sEus, which I am aſſured was almoſt entire 
at Athens till the laſt campaign in the Morea, 
that the Turks filled it with powder, and it was 
accidentally blown up. You may believe I 
Had a great mind to land on the fam'd Pelo- 
ponneſus, tho'-it were only to look on the rivers 
of X/opus, Pencus, Inachus, and Enrotas, the 
fields of Arcadia and other ſcenes of antient 
Mythology. But inſtead of Demi-gods and 
Heroes, T was credibly informed, 'tis now 
over-run by robbers, and that I ſhould run a 
great riſque of falling into their hands by un- 


dertaking ſuch a journey through a deſart 


country, for which however I have ſo much 


reſpect, that I have much ado to hinder myſelf 


from tro:.bling you with its whole hiſtory from 
the foundation of Nycana and Corinth to the laſt 


campaign there; but I check the inclination 


as I did that of landing. We ſailed quietly by 
Cape Angelo, once Malea, where I ſaw no 
remains of the famous temple of Apollo. We 
came that evening in fight of Candia: it is 
very mountainous; we eaſily diſtinguiſh'd that 


of Ida.— We have Virgil's authority that here 


were a hundred cities 
[e ttm Urbes habitant magnas.— 


The chief of them the ſcene of monſtrous 
paſſions.—Metellus firſt conquered this 2 


2 
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place of his Jupiter; it fell afterwards into the 
hands of l am running on to the very fiege 


of Candia, and I am fo angry with myſelf that I 
will paſs by ail the other iflands with this ge- 
neral reflection, that 'tis impoſſible to imagine 
any thing more agreeable than this journey 
would have been two or three thouſand years 
fince, when after drinking a diſh of tea with 
SapPHo, I might have gone, the ſame evening, 
to viſit the temple of Homer in Chios, and 
paſſed this voyage in taking plans of magnificent 
temples, delineating the miracles of ſtatuaries, 
and converſing with the moſt polite and moſt 
gay of mankind. Alas! Art is extinct here; 
the wonders of nature alone remain, and it was 
with vaſt pleaſure I obferv'd thofe of mount 
tna, whoſe flame appears very bright in the 
night many leagues off at fea, and fills the head 
with a thouſand conjectures. However, I ho- 
nour Philoſophy too much to imagine it could 
turn that of EMHEDOCLES; and Lucian ſhall 


never make me believe ſuch a ſcandal of a man 
of whom Lucretius ſays, 


ei humana videtur ſlirpe creatu 


We paſſed Trinacria without hearing any 
of the e that Homer deſcyibes, and, being 
thrown on neither Sy//a nor Charybdis, came 
ſafe to Malta, firſt called Melita, from the 
abundance of honey. It is a whole rock co- 
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ver'd with very little earth. The Grand Maſter 
lives here in the ſtate of a ſovereign Prince; 
but his ſtrength at fea now is very fall The 
fortifications are reckon'd the beſt in the world, 


all cut in the ſolid rock with infinite expence 
and labour. Off this iſland we were toſſed 


by a ſevere ſtorm, and were very glad, after 


eight days, to be able to put into Porta Farine 
on the African ſhore, where our ſhip now 


rides. At Tunis we were met by the Engliſh 


conſul who reſides here. I readily accepted of 
the offer of his houſe there for ſome days, 
being very curious to ſce this part of the 
world, and particularly the ruins of Carthage. 
T ſet out in his chaiſe at nine at night, the 
moon being at full. I faw the proſpect of the 
country almoſt as well as I could have done by 
day light, and the heat of the ſun is now 7 
intolerable, 'tis impoſſible to travel at any other 
time. The ſoil is, for the moſt part, ſandy, 
but every where fruitful of date, olive and fig- 
trees, which grow without art, .yet afford the 


moſt delicious fruit in the world. Their vine- 


ards and mcelon-ficids are inclos'd by hedges 


of that plant we call Iudian fig, which is an 


admirable fence, no wild beaſt being able to 
paſs it. It grows a great height, very thick, 
and the ſpikes er thorns are as long and ſharp 
as bodkins ; it bears a fruit much eaten by the 
peaſants, and which has no ill taſte. 
. | 5 


It 
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It being now the ſeaſon of the Turkiſh Ra- 
madan, or Lent, and all here profeſſing, at 
leaſt, the Mahometan religion, they faſt till 
the going down of the ſun, and ſpend the night 
in feaſting. We ſaw under the trees, com- 
panies of the country people, e 
and dancing to their wild muſic. They are 
not quite hlagk, but all mulattoes, and the 
moſt frightfuFereatures that can appear in a 
human Heats They are almoſt naked, only 
wearing a pie of coarſe ſerge wrapped about 
them. But the women have their arms to 
their very ſhoulders, and their necks and faces 
adorn'd with flowers, ſtars, and various forts 
of figures impreſs'd by gun-powder, a con- 
fiderable addition to their natural deformity, 
which is, however, eſteemed very ornamental 
amongſt them ; and [ believe they ſuffer a good 
deal of pain by it. 


About ſix miles from Tunis we ſaw the re- 
mains of that noble aqueduct, which carried 
the water to Carthage, over ſeveral high 
mountains, the length of forty miles. There 
are ſtill many arches entire. We ſpent two 
hours viewing it with great attention, and Mr. 
W affured me, that of Rome is very 
much inferior to it. The ſtones are of a pro- 
digious ſize, and yet all poliſhed, and ſo exactly 
fitted to each other, that very little cement has 
been made uſe of to join them. Yet they may 
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probably ſtand a thouſand years longer, if art 


is not made uſe of to pull them down. Soon 


after ay beak Larrived at Tunis, a town fairly 


built of a very white ſtone, but quite without 
gardens, which, they ſay, were all deſtroyed 
when the Turks firſt taok it, none having been 


planted ſince. The dry ſand gives a very diſ- 


egrceable proſpect to the eye and the want of 
ihade contributing to the natural heat of the 
climate, renders it fo exceſſive, that I have 
much ado to ſupport it. "Is true, here is 
every noon the retreſhment of the ſea- breeze, 
without which it would be impoſſible to live; 
but no freſh water, but what is preſerved in 


| the ciſterns of the rains that fall in the month 


of September. The women of rhe town go 


veiled from head to foot under a black crape, 


and being mix'd with a breed of renegadoes, 
are faid to be many of them fair and handſome, 
This city was beſieg'd in 1270 by LEWIS king 


of France, who died, under the walls of it, of 


a peſtilential fever. After his death, PRILIn, 


kis ſon, and our prince ED WAR, fon of Henry 


the IIId, raifed the ſiege on honourable terms. 


It remained ſander its natural African kings, 


till betrayed irffo the hands of BARBAROSSA, ad- 
miral of SOE&YMAN the Magnificent. The 
emperor Charles V. expelled Barbaroſſa, but 
it was recovered by the Turk under the conduct 
of Siuan Baſſa, in the reign of SELI M II. From 
that time till now, it has remained . 

| the 
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the Grand Signior, governed by a Bey, who 
ſuffers the name of ſubject to the Turk, but 
has renounced the ſubjection, being abtolute; 
and very ſeldom paying any tribute. The great 
city of Bagdat is, at this time, in the fame cir- 
cumſtances; and the Grand Signior connives 
at the loſs of theſe dominions for fear of loſing 
even the titles of them. 


IJ went very early yeſterday morning (after 
one night's repoſe) to ſee the ruins of Carthage. 
—] was however half broiled in the 


1 
; ſun, and overjoyed to be led into one of the 4 
N ſubterranean apartments, which they called the 1 
. fables of *the elephants, hut which I cannot be- 1 
, lieve were ever deſign'd for that uſe. I found 1 
„ in many of thein broken pieces of columns af 
I fine marble, and ſome of porphyry. 1 cannot i 
: think any body would take the inſignificant 1 
>. pains of carrying them thither, and [ cannot I 1 
Y imagine fuch fine pillars were deſign'd for the 1 
, uſe of ſtables. 1 am apt to believe they were Fig 
* ſummer apartments under their palaces, which 9 
. the heat of the climate render'd neceſſary. They | 
5. are now uſed as granaries by the country people. 17 
- While I fat hefe, from the town of Tents not | 
S far off, many of the women flocked in to fee 
it me, and we were <qually entertain'd with 
+ viewing one another, Their poſture in fitting, 
* the colour of their ſkin, their lank black hair 

their faces, their features 


0 falling on each ſide 
© K 2 and 
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and the ſhape of their limbs, differ ſo little 
from their country-people the baboons, tis 
hard to fancy them a diſtin race; I could nor 
help thinking there had been ſome ancient 
alliances between them, 


When I was a little refreſh'd by reſt, and 
ſome milk and exquiſite fruit they brought me, 
I went up the little hill where once ſtood the 
caſtle of Byr/a, and from thence I had a dit- 
tinct view of the ſituation of the famous city 
of Carthage, which ſtood on an iſthmus, the 
ſea coming on each fide of it. Tis now a 
marſhy ground on one fide, where there are 
ſaltponds. STRABo calls Carthage forty miles 
in circumference. There are now no remains 
of ir, but what I have deſcrib'd ; and the hiſto- 
ry of it is too well known to want my abridge- 
ment of it. You fee, Sir, that I think you 
eſteem obedicnce better than compliments. I 


have anſwer'd 2 letter by giving you the 


accounts you deſired, and have referv'd my 
thanks to the concluſion. I intend to leave 
this place to-morrow, and continue my jour- 


' ney thro” Italy and France, In one of thoſe 


laces I hope to tell you by word of mouth that 


am | 
Your humble ſervant, 


 &c, &c. 
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To the Counteſs of 0 


(enza, Aug. 28, O. S. 1718. 


1 BEG your pardon, my dear ſiſter, that T 
did not write to you 205 Tunis, the only 
opportunity I have had, ſince I left Conſtan- 
tinople. But rhe heat there was fo exceſſive, 


and the light fo bad for the fight, I was half blind 


by writing one letter to the Abbot ; 
and durſt not go to write many others I had 
deſigned; nor indeed could I have entertained 
you very well out of that barbarous country. 


I am now ſurrounded with ſubjects of pleaſure, _ 
and fo much charmed with the beauties of 


Italy, that J ſhould think it a kind of ingra- 
titude not to offer a little praiſe in return for 
the diverſion I have had here. I am in the 
houſe of Mrs. D' Avenant at St. Pierre d Arena, 


and ſhould be very unjuſt not to allow her a 


ſhare of that praiſe I ſpeak of, ſince her good 


humour and good company have very much 
contributed 


done by | 
ftill makes up the majority here, though they 
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contributed to render this place agreeable to 


me. 
* 


Geno is ſituated on a very fine bay, and 


being built on a riſing hill intzrmixed with 


gardens, and beautified with the moſt excellent 
architecture, gives a very fine proſpect off at 


ſea; though it loſt much of its beauty in my 


eyes, having been accuſtomed to that of Con- 


ſtantinople. The Genoefe were once maſters 


of ſeveral iſlands in the Archipelago, and all 
that part of Conſtantinople which is now 
called Galata. Their betraying the Chriſtian 
cauſe, by facilitating the taking of Conſtan- 


tinople by the Turk, deſerved what has ſince 


happened to them, even the loſs of all their 
conqueſts on that fide to thoſe Infidels. They 


are at preſent far from rich, and are deſpiſed 


by the French, ſince their Doge was forced by 


the late og to go in perſon to Paris, to aſk 
pardon for 


uch a trifle as the arms of France 
over the houſe of the Envoy, being tpatter'd 


with dung in the night. This, I ſuppoſe, was 
Fo of the Spanith faction, which 


dare not openly declare it. The ladies affect 


the French habit, and are more genteel than 
thoſe they imitate. I do not doubt but the 
cuſtom of Cixiſbeis has very much improved 


their airs. I know not whether you ever 
; heard 


— 
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heard of thoſe animals. Upon my word, no- 
thing but my own eyes could have convinced 
me there were any ſuch upon earth. The 
faſhion begun here, and is now rece:ved all over 
Italy, where the huſbands are not fuch terrible 
creatures as we repreſent them. There are 
none among them ſuch brutes, as to pretend 
to find fault with a cuſtom ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
and fo politically founded, fince I am aſſured 
that it was an expedient, firſt found out by 
the Senate, to. put an end to thofe family ha- 
treds, which tore their ſtate to pieces, and to 
find employment for thoſe young men, who 
were forced to cut one another's throats, pour 
paſſer le temps; and it has fucceeded fo well, 
that ſince the inſtitution of C:z/bez, there has 
been nothing but peace and good humour 
amongſt them. Theſe are gentlemen who de- 
vote themſelves to the ſervice of a particular 
lady (I mean, a married one, for the Virgins 
are. all inviſible, and confined to Convents :) 
They are obliged to wait on her to all public 
places, ſuch as the plays, 2 and aſſemblies, 
(which are called here Converſations) where 

they wait behind her chair, take care of her 
fan and gloves, if the plays, have the privilege 
of whiſpers, &c. When the goes out, they 
ferve her inſtead of /acquies, gravely trotting by 
her chair. Tis their buſineſs to prepare for 
hex a preſent againſt any day of public ap- 


L416 3 


5 pearance, not forgetting that of her own name *; © 
in ſhort, they are to ſpend all their time and the 
money in her ſervice, who rewards them ac- the 
cordingly (for opportunity they want none) le 
but the huſband is not to have the impudence 8 
to ſuppoſe this any other than pure platonic bel 

friendſhip, *Tis true, they endeavour to give A 

" her a ve ra of their own chufing ; but when _ 

| the lady happens not to be of the ſame taſte, 8 

4 as that often happens, ſhe never fails to bring def 

y it about to have one of her own fancy. In N 
former times, one beauty uſed to have eight * 
or ten of theſe humble admirers; but thoſe 1 
days of plenty and humility are no more. Men the 
grow more ſcarce and ſaucy, and every lady is 8 
forced to content herfelf with one at a time. | 2 

You may ſee in this place the glorious liberty _ 
of a Republic, or, more properly, an Ariſto- J 
cracy, the common people being here as arrant py". 
flaves as the French; but the old nobles pay thi 
little reſpect to tlie Dock, who is but two ” ko 
years in his office, and whoſe wife, at that very On 
time, aſſumes no rank above another noble. wh 
tady. *Tis true, the family of Andrea Doria 8 
that great man, who reſtored them that li- 5 +. 
berty they enjoy) have ſome particular privi- 2 
| leges. 4 

5 77 3 pait 
That is, the day of the Saint aſter whom ſhe cha 


28 called. 
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eges. When the Senate found it neceſſary 
to put a ſtop to the luxury of dreſs, forbidding 
the wearing of jewels and brocades, they lett 
them at liberty to make what expence they 
pleaſed, I look with great pleaſure on the 
ſtatue of that hero, which is in the court 
belonging to the houſe of duke Doria. This 
puts me in mind of their palaces, which I can 
never deſcribe as I ought. Is it not 


enough that I ſay, they are moſt of them the 


deſign of PaLLADIO? The fircet call'd Strada 
Nova, is perhaps the moſt beautiful line of 
building in the world. I muſt particularly” 
mention the vaſt palaces of Durazzo, thoſe of 
the two Balbi, joined together by a magaificent 
colonade, that of the e at this village 
of St. Pierre d Arena, and another of the Doria. 
The perfection of architecture, and the utmoſt 

rofuſion of rich furniture are to be ſeen here, 

iſpofed with the moſt elegant taſte, and laviſh 
magnificence. But I am charmed with no- 
thing ſo much as the collection of pictures by 
the pencils of Raphael, Paulo Veroneſe, Titian, 
Caracci, Michael Angelo, Guido and Correggio, 
which two I mention laſt as my particular fa- 
vourites. I own, I can find no pleaſure in 
objects of horror; and, in my opinion, the 
more naturally a crucifix is reprefented, the 
more diſagreeable it is. Theſe my beloved 
painters ſhew nature, and ſhew it in the moſt 


charming light. I was particularly pleaſed with 
a 


* 
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A Lucretia in the houſe of Balli; the expreſſive 


beauty of that face and boſom, gives all the 


paſhon of pity and admiration, that could be 
raiſed in the ſoul, by the fineſt poem on that 


fubje&t. A Cleopatra, of the fame hand, de- 


ferves to be mentioned; and I ſhould fay more 
of her, if Lucretia had not firſt engaged my 
eyes, Here are alſo ſome ineſtimable ancient 
buſto's, —————The Church of St. Lawrence 
is built of black and white marble, where is 


kept that famous plate of a fingle emerald, 
which is not now permitted to be handled, 
ſince a plot, which, they ſay, was diſcovered 


to throw it on the pavement and break it; a 
childiſh piece of malice, which they aſcribe to 
the King of Sicily, to be revenged for their 
refuſing to fell it to him. The church of the 
Annunciation is finely lined with marble ; the 
pillars are of red and white marble : that of 
St. Ambroſe lras been very much adorn'd by 
the Jeſuits ; but I confeſs afl the churches ap- 
peared ſo mean to me, after that of Sara 
Sophia, L cari hardly do them the honour of 
writing down their names. But I hope you 
will own, I have made good uſe of my time, 
in ſeeing ſo much, ſince 'tis not many days 
that we haye been out of the quarantine, from 
which no body is exempted coming from the 


Levant. Ours, indeed, was very much ſhort- 


ned, and very agrecably paſs'd in Mrs. DA. 
venant's company, in the village of Sz. Pierre 


a " Ar endy 
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A* Arena, about a mile from Genoa, in a houſe 
built by Palladio, fo weil deſigned, and ſo nobly 
proportioned, *twas a pleaſure to. walk in it. 
We were viſited here only by a few LEnglith, 
in the company of a noble Gengeſe, com- 
miſſioned to fee we did not touch one another, 
1 ſhall ſtay here ſome days longer, and 
could almoſt with it were for all my life; but 
mine, I fear, is not deſtin'd to ſo much tray + 


quility 


I am, &c, &c, 
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were immediately viſited by the Chevalier | 
whom you knew in England, who, with great | 
civility, begg'd to introduce us at court, which 


1 


s 
EI. 
To the Counteſs of. 
Turin, n. 4 O. 8 1718. 


"CAME, in two days, from Genoa, thwugh 

tine roads to this place. I have already 
ſeen what is thew'd to ſtrangers in the town, 
which indeed is not worth a very particular 
deſcription ; and I have not reipect enough 
for the holy handkerchief, to ſpeak long of it. 
The churches are handſome, and fo is the 


King's palace; but I have lately ſeen ſuch per- 


fection of architecture, I did not give much 
of my attention to theſe pieces. The town 
itſelf is fairly built, ſituated in a fine plain on 
the banks of the Po. At a little diſtance from 


it we ſaw the palaces of La Vencrie, and La 


Valentin, both very agreeable retreats. We 
were lodged in the Piazza Royale, which is 
one of the nobleſt ſquares I ever ſaw, with a 
fine portico of white ſtone quite round it. We 


is now kept at Rrvelr, about a league from 
Turin. I went thither yclterday, and had the 
I honour 
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honour of waiting on the Queen, being pre- 
ſented to her by her firſt lady of honour, I 
found her Majeity, in a magnificent apartment, 
with a train of handſome ladies all dreſs'd in 
gowns, amongſt which it was eaſy to diſtinguiſh 
the fair Princeſs of Carignan. The Queen 
entertain'd me with a world of ſweetneſs and 
affability, and ſeemed miſtreſs of a great ſhare 
of good ſenſe. She did not forget to put me 
in mind of her Englith blood; and added, that 
ſhe always felt, in herſelf, a particular inclina- 
tion to love the Engliſh. I returned her civi- 
lity, by giving her the title of Majeſty, as often 
as I could, which perhaps ſhe will not have the 
comfort of hearing many months longer. 
The King has a great deal of vivacity in his 
eyes; and the young Prince of Piedmont, is a 
very handſome young man ; but the great de- 
votion, which this court is, at preſent, fallen 
into, does not permit any of thoſe entertain- 
ments proper for his age. Proceſſions and 
maſſes are all the magnificence in faſhion here; 
and gallantry is ſo criminal, that the poor 
Count of , who was our acquaintance 
at London, is very ſeriouſly diſgraced, for ſome 
{mall overtures he preſum'd to make to a maid 
of honour. TI intend to ſet out to-morrow, 
and to paſs thoſe dreadful Alps ſo much talked 
of. If I come to the bottom, you ſhall hear 
of me, I am, &c. &c. 


You. IL — =; 
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LETTER XLII. 


To Mrs. 1 — 


Lyons, Sept. 25, O. S. 1718. 


f RECEIVED, at my arrival here, both your 


-- obliging letters, and alſo letters from many 
of my other friends, deſign'd to Conſtantinople, 
and ſent me from Marſeilles hither; our mer- 
chant there knowing we were upon our return, 
Jam ſurprized to hear my fiſter——has left 
England. I ſuppoſe what I wrote to her from 
Turin will be loſt, and where to direct I know 
not, having no account of her affairs from her 
own hand, For my own part, I am confin'd 
to my chamber, having kept my bed till yeſ- 
terday, ever ſince the 17th, that | came to this 
town, where I have had ſo terrible a fever, I 
believ'd for ſome time, that all my journies 
were ended here; and I do not at all wonder 
that ſuch fatigues as I have paſſed, ſhould. have 
ſuch an effect. The firſt day's journey from 
Turin to Novaleſſe, is through a very fine coun- 


try, beautifully planted and enrich'd by art and 


nature. The next day we began to. aſcend 


mount Cenis, being carried in little ſeats of 


twiſted oſiers, fixed upon poles, upon mens 
e n ' ſhoulders; 
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ſhoulders; our chaiſcs taken to pieces and laid 
upon mules, | 


The prodigious proſpect of mountains co- 
vered with eternal ſnow, of clouds hanging far 
below our feet, and of vaſt caſcades tumbli 
down the rocks with a confuſed roaring, ER 
have been entertaining to me, if I had ſuffer d 
lefs from the extreme cold that reigns here. But 
the miſty rain, which falls perpetually, pene- 
trated even the thick furr I was wrapped in ; 
and I was half dead with cold before we got to 
'the foot of the mountain, which was not till 
two hours after dark. This hill has a ſpacious 
rag on the top of it, and a fine lake there; 

ut the deſcent is ſo ſteep and ſlippery, tis 
ſuprizing to ſce theſe chairmen go fo ſteadily as 
they do. Yet I was not half ſo much afraid of 
breaking my neck, as I was of falling fick, 
and the event has ſhew'd, that I placed my fears 
right, 5 | 


The other mountains ate now all paſſihle 
for a chaiſe, and very fruitful in vines and 
paſtures. Amongſt them is a breed of the G0 

alt, and 


ne 


oats in the world. . : 
oa aſrur vows enter Pont Beauvo/mm, the 


frontier town of France, whoſe bridge parts this 
kingdom and the dominions of Savoy. The 
ſame night we arrived late at this town, where 
I have had nothing to do but to take care of 
. „ my 
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my health. I think myſelf already out of any 


danger, and am determin'd, that the fore throat, 


w hich ſtill remains, ſhall not confine me long. 


J am impatient to ſee the curioſities of this 
famous city, and more impatient to continue 


my journey to Paris, from whence I hope to 


write you a more diverting letter than 'tis poſ- 
ſible for me to do now, with a mind weaken'd 
by ſickneſs, a head muddled with ſpleen, from 
a ſorry inn, anda chamber cram'd with mortify- 
ing objects of apothecaries vials and bottles. 


Jam, &c. &c. 


LE I. 


\ 
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LETTER XEVIT 


To Mr. Pope. 
Lyens, Sept. 28, O. S. 1718. 


1 RECEIVED yours here, and ſhould thank 
you for the pleaſure you ſeem to enjoy 
from my return; but can hardly forbear being 
angry at you, for rejoicing at what diſpleaſes 
me pl much. You will think this but an odd 
compliment on my ſide, PII aſſure vou, tis 
not from inſenſibility of the joy of ſeeing my 
friends; but when I confider that Lmuſt at the 
ſame time ſee and hear a thouſand difagreeable 
impertinents ; that I muſt receive and pay 
viſits, make courteſies, and aſſiſt at tea-tables, 
where I ſhall be halt killed with queſtions 
and, on the other part, that I am a creature, 
that cannot ſerve any body but with inſigni- 
ficant good wiſhes; and that my preſence 
is not a neceſſary good to any one member of 
my native country, I think I might much 
better have ſtay'd where eaſe and quiet made 
up the happineſsof my indolent life I ould 
certainly be tnelancholy, if T purſued this theme 
one line farther. I will rather fill the remainder 
of this paper, with the inſcriptions on 'the 
tables of braſs, that are placed on each fide of 


the town houſe, 
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J. TABLE. 


Maererum. noir: fact ct ooo Epi 
10 primam. omnium. illam. cogitationem. homi- 
. quam. maxime. primam. occurſuram. mihi. 
J deprecor. ne. quaſi. novam. iſtam. rem. 
introdbci. exhorreſcagis. fed. Ulla, potius. cogitetis. 


quam. mula. in. hac. civitate. novata. ſint. et. 


quidem. flatim. ab. origine. urbis, noſtræ. in. 
guod. formas. flatuſque. res. p. noflra. diducta. fit. 


©  Duondam. reges. hanc. tenuere, urbem. ne. 
tamen. domeſiicis. ſucceſſoribus. æam. tradere, con- 
tigit. ſiper venere. alieni. et. quidam. externi. ut. 
Numa. Romulo. ſucceſſerit, ex. Sabiuis. veniens. 


Bucimnus. quidem. fed. tunc. externus. ut. Auco. 


Marco. Priſcus. Tarquinius. propter. temeratum. 
fanguinem. quod. patre. de. marato. Corinthis. 
natus. erat. et. Tarquinienfi. matre. grneroſa. fed. 


inopi. ut. qua. tali. marito. neceſſe. habuerit. ſuc- 


cumbere. cum. domi. repelleretur. a. gerendis. bo—-— 


roribus, Poſen: Romam. migravit. regnum. 


Rem. 


6 
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adeptus. eft, huic. quoque. et. fill, nepottve. Sus. 
nam, ct. Hoc. inter. auctores. diſcrepat. inſertus. 
Servius Tullius. ff. noftros. ſequimur. captiva. i 
natus, ocreſia. fi. tuſcos. cell. quondam. vivenne. 4 
ſodalis. fideliſſimus. omniſque. ejus. caſus. comes. 
poſtquam, varia. fortuna. exattus. cum. omnibus. 
reliquis. cæliani. exercitus. Etruria exceſſit. mon- 
tem. Cælium. occupavit, et. a. duce, ſuo. Cælio. ; | 
ita, appellitatus. mutatoque, nomine. nam. tuſce. A 
maſtarna. ei. nomen. erat. ita appellatus. eſt. ut. : 
dixi. et. regnum. ſumma. cum, reip. utilitate. 
optinuit. deinde. paſt uam. Tarquini, Superbi. 
mores. invift. civitati. noſire. eſſe. cæperunt. qua. 
iþ/ius. qua. filiorum. ejus. nempe. pertefum. eft, - 
mentes. regni. et. ad. conſules. annuos. magiftra= 
tus. adminiſtratio. reip. iranſlata, et, 


Druid. nunc. commemorem. difature. hoc. ipſo. 
conſulari. imperium. valentius. repertum. apud. Þ 
majores. noftros. quo. in. aſpertoribus. bellis. aut. =_ 
in. civili. motu. deficultore. uterentur. aut. in. ' 
auxilium. plebis. creatos, tribunos. plebei. quid. 
4. con- ſulibus. ad, decemuiros. tranſlatum. 
* imperium. ſolutoque. poftea. decemvirali. regno. 
ad. conſules ru ſus. reditum quid. im : 7 © 7 Ve 
715 
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ris. diſtributum. conſulare. imperium. tribunoſque, 
:militum. conſular!. imperio. appellatos. qui. ſeni. 

et. ocloni. crearentur, quid. communicatos. poſta 

.remo. cum. plebe. honores. non. imperi. ſolum. 

. fed. ſacerdotorum. quoque. jamſi. narrem. bella. 

4. quibus. cæperint. majores. noſtri. et. quo. fa 
- broceſſerimus. vereor. ne. nimo. inſolentior. eſſe, 
| videar. et. quæſiſſe. jaftationem. glorig. prolati. 
1 imperi. ultra. oceanum. ſed. ale. C. Poris. cot 
1 revertar. civitatem. | 
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et. patruus. Ti. C. fer omnem. florent.” ubique. 
coloniarum. ac. municipiorum. bonorum. ſcilicet. 
virorum. et. locupletium. in. hac. curia. eſſe. 
voluit. quid. ergo. non. italicus. ſenator. pro- 
vinciali, potior. ef}, jam. Vobis. cum. \hanc. par- 
tem, cenſure, mea. approbare. cocpero. quid. 
de. fa. re. ſentiam. rebus. oftendam. ſed. ne. 
provinciales. quidem. fi. modo. ornare. curiam. 


poterint, reſiciendos. puto. 


Ornatiſſima. ecce. colonia. walentiſſimaque. 
riennenſium. quam. lengo. jam. tempore. ſena- 
tores. huic. curie. confert. ex. qua. colonia, inter. 
paucos. equeſtris. ordinis. ornamentum. L. reſti- 

m. fumiliariſſime. diligo, et. hodieque. in, rebus. 
meis. detineo. cujus. liberi. fruantur. quæſo. primo. 
Jaterdetiorum, gradu. pot, modo. cum. annis, 
promoturi, dignitatis. fue. incrementa. ut. dirum. 
nomen. 
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nomen. latroms. taceam. et. odi. illud. pal:ftri- 


cum. prodiguum. quod. ante. in. domum. cenſu- 
latum. intulit. quam. colonia. ſua. fſoliclum. 


civitatis. Romanæ. beneficium, conſecuta. eſt. 


idem. de. fratre. eus. paſſum. dicere. miſcrabili. 


quidem, indigniſſiimoque. hoc. ca! YM, Vobis. 


utilis. ee, eſſe. non. pe 7A 


ee. el. FE 77. Cæſar. Germanice 
detegere. te. patribus. conſcriptis. quo. tendat. 
eratio. tua. jam. enim. ad. extremos. fines, Galliz, 


N arbonenfis. vent. | 


Tot. ecce. inf; nes. juvenes, quot. inter, nan. 


magics. ſunt, penitendi, ſenatoreb. quam. pænilet. 
Per ſicum. nobiliſſimum. virum. amicum. mem, 
inter. imagines. majorum. ſuorum. Allorogici. 


nomen. legere. quod. fl. hæc. ita. efſe. conſenti. 
is, quid. ultra. deſideratis. quam. ut. Vobis, 
digito. demonſtrem. folum. ipſum, ultra. fines. 


| provincie. N arbonenſis. is. jam. wobis, fenatorcs, 


mittere. quanda, ex. Lugduno. habere. nos. 
noſtri. ordinis. viros. non. pœnitet. timide. qui- 


dem. p. c. egreſſus. adſuetos. familiar eſque. vobis. 


8 ter minos ſum, ſed. defiritie. jam. 
comatæ 
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comate, Gallie, cauſa. agenda, eſt. in. qua. fi, 
quis. hoc. intuctur. quod. Cello. per. decem. annes, 
exercuerunt. divom. julium, idem. oppenat. cen- 
tum. annorum. immobilem, fidem. obſequiumque. 
mult:s. tripidis. rebus. neſtris, pluſquam. expertum, 
z!h, patri. meo. Druſa. Germaniam. ſubigentt, 
tutam. quiete, ſua. ſecuramque. a. tergo. pacem, 
prefiiterunt. et. quidem, cum, ad, cenſus,” nave, 
tum. opere. et. in, adſueto. Galliis. ad. betlum, 
avocatus. efſet. quod, opus, quam. arduum. fit, 
nobis. nunc. cum. maxime, quamwvis. nihil. ultra, 
quam. ut,” publice, note. fint, facullates. naſtræ, 
exquiratur, nimis, magna. experiments. cogs 


noſeimus, 15 1 


6 LS. 

© I was alſo ſhewed, without the gate of St 

uſtinus, ſome remains of a Roman aquæduct; 
and behind the monaſtery of St. Mary, there 
are the ruins of the Imperial palace, where the 
Emperor CLaupivs was born, and where 
 SEVERUS lived. The great cathedral of St. 
John is a good Gothic building, and its clock 
much admired by the Germans. In one of 
the moſt conſpicuous parts of the town, is the 
late king's ſtatue ſet up, trampling upon man- 
kind, I cannot forbear ſaying one word here 
of the French ſtatues (for I never intend to 
mention any more of them) with their gilded 
full-bottomed wigs. If their King had intend- 
ed to expreſs in one image, ignorance, ill taſte, 
and vanity, his ſculptors could have made no 
other figure, ſo proper for that purpoſe, as this 
ſtatue, which repreſents the odd mixture of an 
old beau, who had a mind to be a hero, with a 


buſhel of curl'd hair on his head, and a gilt 


truncheon in his hand. 'The French have 
been ſo voluminous on the hiſtory of this 
town, I need ſay nothing of it. The houſes 
are tolerably wall built, and the Belle-conr well 
planted, from whence is ſeen the celebrated 
joining of the Soane and Rhone. 


« Ubi Rhodamus ingens amne prœrapido fluit 
% Ararque dubitans quo ſuos fluctus agat.” 


have had time to ſee every thing with great 
+ | +” / leiſure, 
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leiſure, having been confined ſeveral days to 
this town by a ſwelling in my throat, the re- 
mains of a fever, occaſioned by a cold I got in 
the damps of the Alps. The doors here 
threaten me with all ſorts of diſtempers, if I 
dare to leave them ; but I, that know the ob- 
ſtinacy of it, think it juſt as poſſible to continue 


my way to Paris, with it, as to go about the 


ſtreets of Lyons, and am determin'd to purſue 


my journey to-morrow, in ſpite of doctors, 


apothecaries and fore throats. 


When you ſee Lady R, tell her I have 
received her letter, and will anſwer it from 
Paris, believing that the place that ſhe would 
molt willingly hear of. 


J am, &c. &c. 


Vol. II. M LEEX 
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LETTER XLIX. 
To the Lady R 


Paris, OR. 10, O. S. 1718. 


CANNOT 7 my dear Lady R——, a 


of the pleaſure I have in writ- 


better proo 
ing to her, than chuſing to do it in this 
ſeat of various amuſements, where I am ac- 
cableeſſ with viſits, and thoſe ſo full of vivacity 
and compliments, that tis full employment 


enough to hearken, whether one anſwers or 
not. The French Ambaſſtdreſs at Conſtanti- 


nople, has a very conſiderable and numerous 


family here, who all come to ſee me, and are 


never weary of making enquiries. The air of 
Paris has already had a good effect on me; for 
J was never in better health, though I have 
been extreme ill, all the road from Lyons to 
this place. Vou may judge how agreeable the 
journey has been to me; which did not want 
that addition to make me diſlike it. I think 
nothing ſo terrible as objects of miſery, except 
one had the God-like attribute of being capable 
to redreſs them.; and all the country villages 
of France ſhew nothing elſe. While the poſt- 
horſes are changed, the whole town comes out 
to beg, with ſuch miſerable ſtarv'd faces, _ | 
: thin 
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thin tattered cloaths, they need no other elo- 
quence to perſuade one of the wretchedneſs of 
their condition. This is all the French magni- 
ficence till you come to Funtainebleau, when 
you are ſhewed one thouſand five hundred 
rooms in the King's hunting palace. The 
apartments of the royal family are very large, 
and richly gilt; but Iſaw nothing in the archi- 
tecture or painting worth remembring. The 
long gallery, built by Henry IV. has proſpects 
of all the King's houſes. Its walls are defign'd 
after the taſte of thoſe times, but appear now 
very mean. The park is, indeed, finely wood- 
ed and watered, the trees well grown and 
planted, and in the fiſh-ponds are kept tame 
carp, ſaid to be, ſome of them, eighty years of 
age. The late King paſſed ſome months every 
year at this feat ; and all the rocks, round it, 
by the pious ſentences inſcribed on them, ſhew 
the devotion in faſhion at his court, which I 
believe died with him; at leaſt I ſee no exterior 
marks of it at Paris, where all peoples thoughts 
ſeem. to be on preſent diverſion. IEEE 


The fair of St. Lawrence is now in ſeaſon. 
You may be ſure I have been carried thither, 
and think .it much better diſpos'd than ours of 
Bartholomew. The ſhops being all ſet in rows 
ſo regularly, and well lighted, they made up a 
very agreeable ſpectacle. But I was not at all 
— with the groſſiertè of their Harlequin, 
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no more than with their muſic at the opera, 


which was abominably grating, after being uſed 


to that of Italy. Their houſe is a booth com- 


ow to that of the Hay-Market, and the play- 
ouſe not ſo neat as that of Lincoln's Inn- 


fields; but then, it muſt be own'd, to their 


praife, their tragedians are much beyond any of 


ours, I ſhould hardly allow Mrs. O-— d a 
better place than to be confidante to La. 
1 have ſeen the Tragedy of BA AZE T fo well 


repreſented, that I think our beſt actors can be 


only ſaid to ſpeak, but theſe to feel; and tis 
certainly infinitely more moving to fee a man 


appear unhappy, than to hear him ſay that he 
is ſo, with a jolly face and a ftupid ſmirk in his 
countenance. A propos of countenances, 
J muſt tell you ſomething of the French ladies; 
I have ſeen all the beauties, and ſuch 


(I can't help making uſe of the coarſe word) 
nauſeous creatures ! ſo fantaſtically abſurd in 


their dreſs ] fo monſtrouſly unnatural in their 
Paints ! their hair cut ſhort, and curled round 
their faces, and ſo loaded with powder, that it 
makes it look like white wool ! and on their 


cheeks to their chins, unmercifully laid on a 


ſhining red japan, that gliſtens in a moſt flam- 


ing manner, fo that they ſeem to have no re- 


ſemblance to human faces. I am apt to believe 
that they took the firſt hint of their dreſs, from 
a fair ſheep newly ruddled. Tis with pleaſure 
I recollect my bo pretty country women ; 
28 an 


WO 


and if I was writing to any body elſe, I ſhould 
ſay, that theſe groteſque.dawbers give me ſtill a 
higher eſteem of the natural charms of dear 
Lady R-——'s aubyrne hair, and the lively 
colours of her unſullied complexion, © 


J am, &c. &c. 


P. S. T have met the Abbe here, who deſires 
me to make his compliments to you. 
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LETTER L. 
Te Mr. 1 —. 


Paris, OR. 16, O. 8. 1718. 


Vov fee I'm juſt to my word in writing to 


you from Paris, where I was very much 
ſurprized to meet my ſiſter. I need not add, 
very much pleaſed. She as little expected to 
ſee me as I her (having not receiv'd my late 
letters) and this meeting would ſhine under the 
hand of de Scuderie, but I fhall not imitate his 
ſtyle ſo far, as to tell you how often we em- 
brac'd, how ſhe enquired by what odd chance 
J return'd from Conſtantinople? And I an- 


fwer'd her by aſking, what adventure brought 


her to Paris! To ſhorten the ſtory, all queſ- 
tions and anfwers, and exclamations and com- 
pliments being over, we agreed upon running 
about together, and have ſeen Yer alles, Trianon, 


Adarl: and St. Cloud, We had an order for 


the water to play for our diverſion, and I was 
followed thither by all the Engliſh at Paris. I 
own Verſailles appeared to me rather vaft than 
beautiful; and, after having ſeen the exact pro- 


portions of the Italian buildings, I thought the 


irregularity of it ſhocking. 
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The King's cabinet of antiques and medals, 
is, indeed, very richly furniſhed, 2 


that collection, none pleaſed ſo well as t 


Apothegſe of Germanicus, on a large agate, which 
is one of the moſt delicate pieces of the kind 
that I remember to have ſeen. I obſerv'd fome 


ancient ſtatues of great value. But the nau- 


ſeous flattery and tawdry pencil of LE Brun, 
are equally diſguſting in the gallery. I will 
not pretend to deſcribe to you the great apart- 
ment, the vaſt variety of fountains; the theatre, 
the grove of Æſop's fables, &c. all which you 
may read very amply particularized in ſome 

the French authors, that have been paid for 
theſe deſcriptions. Trianon, in its littleneſs, 


pleaſed me better than Verſailles; Marli, better 


than either of them, and &. Cloud beſt of all, 
having the advantage of the Seine running at 


the bottom of the gardens, the great caſcade, &c. 
Lou may find information in the aforeſaid 
books, if you 1 curioſity to know the 


exact number of the ſtatues, and how man 
feet they caſt up the water. 


We faw the King's pictures in the magniſi- 


cent houſe of the Duke d' Antin, who has the 


care of preſerving them till his Majeſty is of 
age. There are not many, but of the beſt 


| hands. I looked with great pleaſure on the 
Arch- Angel of RAPHAEL, where the n 


1 
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of ſuperior beings are as well expreſſed as in 


Milton. You won't forgive me, if I fay 
nothing of the Tuilleries, much finer than our 
Mall; and the Cour, more agreeable than our 
Hyac-Park, the high trees giving ſhade in the 
hotteſt ſeaſon. At the Louvre, I had the op- 
portunity of ſeeing the King, accompanied b 
the Duke Regent. He is tall and well ſhap'd, 
but has not the air of holding the crown ſo 
many years as his grandfather. And now I am 
ſpeaking of the court, I muſt ſay I ſaw nothing 
in France, that delighted me fo much as to ſee 
an Engliſhman (at leaſt a Briton) abſolute at 
Paris; I mean Mr. Law, who treats their 
Dukes and Peers extremely de haut en bas,” 
and is treated by them with the utmoſt ſub- 
miſſion and reſpect, ——Poor ſouls ! This 
reflection on their abject ſlavery, puts me in 
mind of the place des Vidloires; but I will not 
take up your time and my own with ſuch de- 
ſcriptions, which are too numerous. g 


In general, I think Paris has tlie advantage 
of London in the neat pavement of the ſtreets, 
and the regular lighting of them at nights, 
in the proportion of the ſtreets, the houſes 
being all built of ſtone, and moſt of thoſe 
belonging to people of quality being beautified 
by gardens. But we certainly may boaſt of 
a town very near twice as large, and when 
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T have faid that, I know noting elſe we ſur- 
paſs it in. I ſhall not continue here long; if 
you have any thing to command me during 


my ſhort ſtay, write ſoon, and I ſhall take 
pleaſure in obeying you. 


Jam, &c. &c. 
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. willing to take your word for it that 


I ſhall really oblige you, by letting you 
know, as ſoon 3: poſſible, Sy cafe Elon er 
the water, I arrived this morning at Dover 
after being toſſed a whole night in the packet 
boat in ſo violent a manner, that the maſter, 
conſidering the weakneſs of his veſſel, thought 
it proper to remove the mail, and gave us 
notice of the danger. We call'd a little fiſhing 
boat, which could hardly make up to us; 


while all the people on board us were crying 


to heaven. *Tis hard to imagine one's ſelf in 
a ſcene of greatcr horror than on ſuch an occa- 
ion, and yet ſhall I own it to you? tho' I was 
not at all willing to be drown'd, I could not 
forbear being entertain'd at the double diſtreſs 
of a fellow-pafſenger. She was an Engliſh 
lady that I had met at Calais, who defired me 
to let her go over with me in my cabin. She 
had bought a fine point head, which ſhe was 
contriving to conceal from the cuſtomhouſe 


officers. When the wind grew high, and our' 


little veſſel crack'd, ſhe fell very heartily to her 


prayers, and thought wholly of her foul. 
When 
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blen 
When it ſeem'd to abate, ſhe returned to the 


wordly care of her head-dreſs, and addreſſed 


ODear Madam, will you 


herſelf to me 


take care of this point? if it ſhould be loſt ah 
Lora, we ſhall all be loſt! Lord have mercy on 


my ſoul !-— Pray, madam, take care of this head- 
dreſs.” This ealy tranſition from her ſoul to 
her head-dreſs, and the alternate agonies that 


both gave her, made it hard to deter mine which 


ſhe thought of greateſt value. But however, 
the ſcene was not ſo diverting but I was glad to 
get rid of it, and be thrown into the little 
boat, tho' with ſome hazard of breaking my 
neck. It brought me ſafe hither, and I cannot 
help looking with partial eyes on my native 
land. That partiality was certainly given us 
by nature, to prevent rambling, the effect of 
an ambitious thirſt after knowledge, which we 
are not formed to enjoy. All we get by it is 
a fruitleſs deſire of mixing the different plea- 
ſures and conveniences which are given to the 
different parts of the world, and cannot meet 
in any one of them. After having read all 
that is to be found in the languages I am 
miſtreſs of, and having decayed my ſight by 
midnight ſtudies, I envy the eaſy peace of mind 
of a ruddy milk-maid, - who, undiſturb'd by 
doubt, hears the ſermon, with humility, every 


Sunday, not having confounded the ſentiments 


of natural duty in her head by the vain en- 


quiries of the ſchools, who may be more 


learn'd, 
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learn'd, yet, after all, muſt remain as ignorant. 
And after having ſeen part of Aſia and Africa 
and almoſt made the tour of Europe, I think 
the honeſt Engliſh ſquire more happy, who 
verily believes the Greek wines leſs delicious 
than March beer, that the African fruits have 
not ſo fine a flayour as golden pippins, that the 
Beca figuas of Italy are not fo well taſted as a 


rump of beef, and that in ſhort there is no 


2 enjoyment of this life out of Old Eng- 
and. I pray God I may think ſo for the reſt 
of my life; and ſince I muſt be contented with 
our ſcanty allowance of day-light, that I may 
forget the enlivening ſun of Conſtantinople, 


I am, &c. &cc. 
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L ET TEA A 
To Mr. P ws 


Dover, Novr. 1, O. S. 1718. 


Have this minute received a letter of yours 

ſent me from Paris. I believe and hope I 

| ſhall very ſoon ſee both you and Mr. Congreve ; 
but as I am here in an inn, where we ſtay to 
regulate our march to London, bag and bag- 
gage, I ſhall employ ſome of my leiſure time 


in anſwering that part of yours that ſeems to 
require an anſwer. 


I muſt applaud your good nature in ſup- 
poſing that your paſtoral lovers, (vulgarly 
called Haymakers) would have lived in everlaſt- 
ing joy and harmony, if the lightning had not 
interrupted their ſcheme of ha viel, I fee | 

no reaſon to imagine that Fohn Hughes and | 
Farah Drew were either wiſer or more virtuous | 
than their neighbours. That a well-ſet man 

of twenty-five ſhould have a fancy to marry a 
brown woman of eighteen, is nothing marvel- 

lous; and I cannot help thinking that had they 
married, their lives would have paſſed in the 
common track with their fellow-pariſhioners. 
His endeavouring to ſhield her from a ſtorm 
Was a natural action, and what he would have 
Vol II. ä certainly 


certainly done for his horſe, if he had been in 

the ſame fituation. Neither am I of opinion 
that their ſudden death was a reward of their 
mutual virtue. Lou know the Jews were 
reprov'd for thinking a village deſtroyed by fire, 
more wicked than thoſe that had eſcaped the 
thunder. Time and chance happen to all men. 
Since you deſire me to try my {kill in an 
epitaph, I think the following lines perhaps 
more juſt, tho not ſo poetical as yours. 


Here lies John Hughes and Sarah Drew 
Perhaps you'll ſay, what's that to you 2 
Believe me, friend, much may be ſaid 
On that poor couple that are dead. 

On. Sunday next they ſhould have married; 
But ſce how oddly things are carried ! 
On T hurſday laſt it rain'd and lighten'd, 
T heſe tender lovers ſadly frighten'd, 
*Sheltcr'd beneath the cocking hay 

In hopes to paſs the time away. 

But the BOLD TEUNDER found them out 


(Commiſſion d for that end no doubt) | or 


And ſerzing on their trembling breath, 
Confign'd them to the ſhades of death, 
Who knows if 'twas not kindly done ? 
For had they ſeen the next year's ſun, 
A beaten wife and cuckold fwain 

Hud jointly curs'd the marriage chain; 
Now, they are happy in their doom, 


' FOR POPE HAS 18 UPON THEIR TOMB, 


J confeſs theſe ſentiments are not altogether 
ſo heroic as yours ; but I hope you will forgive 
them in favour of the two laſt lines. You ſee 
how much 1 efteem the honour you have done 
them ; tho? I am not very impatient to have 


the ſame, and had rather continue to be your 


ſtupid, Lving, humble ſervant, than be celebrated 
y all the pens in Europe, 


I would write to Mr, C. but ſup- 
pole y 


tf 


after me, 


THE END. 
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ou will read this to him if he enquires . 
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